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-. Yt is five months before the:next polio:season, but signs are already here of another 
national foul-up in vaccinating children against it. : x ico 
\ Here is the situation: * There are’ 54,000,000 in the first priority group, those 
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~ The Babbitt Slayer 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN: H. L. Mencken 
died the other day a gen- 
eration of us mourned the 
man from Baltin:ore. ‘Men of 
my years, children of this cen- 
tury; will re- | 
member him 
nos talgically, 
mainly because 
he hated many 
of the things 
we hated, or 
which he 
taught many of’ 
us to hate. For 
he was a great 
hater: 

He despised cant and igor- 
“ance, and war. Asked how he 
could best serve in World War 
I, he replied, characteristically, 
“As a critic.” He abhorred bad 
literature and he went down in- 
to the arena to fight for a better. 
He gagged at the saccharine of 
Robert W. Chambers, Harold 
Bell Wright and Gene Stratton 
Porter. when writers like Sinclair 
Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Sher- 
wood Anderson were knockin 
on the door. He fought as muc 
as any man‘in his day to get 
them inside, and when this man 
fought, ‘he fought. 

x 


THERE are probably few 
fighters in American letters, at 
least in our time, who laid to 
with the gusto of this son of a 
Baltimore cigar-maker, He fought 
in the literary market-place like 
a street brawler, asking for no 
mercy and he gave none. 

A conservative in politics all 
his days he did not quail when 
his taste and his intelligence told 
him that William Z. Foster was 
the best writer in Labor of his 
time. He said it publicly, and it 
was not fashionable to say it. He 
told our own Rob Hall, at the 
Progressive Party convention in 
1948 of his high esteem for, Mike 
Gold, the writer, though he ab- 
horred the fundamental tenets 
Mike lives by. 

Something that he wrote might 
well be an epitaph of his life 
(though it is not his whole story): 
“All I know is,” he said, “it is 
better to tell the truth than to 
lie, better to be free than a slave, 
better to have knowledge than to 
be ignorant.” Say that about him 
and you have the best of the 
man. But, regrettably, that was 
not all he was. 
« * : 

IT IS commonly said that. a 
man who loves well must hate 
well, The quality of love was not 
pre-eminent in this fierce satir- 
ist. Ne was a complex man inh 
whom contradictory . ‘currents 
swirled. He did not love the com- 
mon man for he believed that 
most of mankind, like the’ Amer- 
ican middle-class that he lam- 


: ed, belon erally to 

the vie “boobs Kasetibgeie.” 
The fact is that the conditions of 
his life never led him to -asso- 
ciate with the folk of labor, and 
he never understood them. 


eae he 
MENCKEN came out. of a 


. into the newspa 


ug obvious talent.’ He did not go 


to college but’ instead, he dove 
r game at 19. 
By 23 he was the.city editér of 
the Baltimore Herald. In 1906 
he went to the Baltimore’ Sun 
where he stayed a great part of 
his life and where his literary 
career began. 


In the hours between dead- 
lines he discovered George Ber- 


-nard Shaw, Henrik Ibsen, and 


other masters of the late 19th 
Century. Here too he revealed a 
zeal for our own American lan- 


™ guage, its origin and its wealth, 


its rich idiom that came from 
many migrations. His love for our 
tongue culminated in-his scholar- 
ly k- “The American Lan- 
pus e which many believe will 
at work of his for which he 

will best be remembered. 
* : 
IN- HIS. early twenties the 
“Boy Editor” wielded: his sharp 
lance for writers like Theodore 
Dreiser who had incurred. the 
fierce wrath of the blue-nose 
critics of the day. He defended 
Dreiser's right to haye. written 
Sister Carrie and he fought for 
the realist's place in American 


letters and for the publie’s right 
e 


to read the banned book. 

waged that fight alt his years. 
In fact he wrote the introduction 
to Dreiser's American ‘Tragedy 
published in the middle twenties. 

And Dreiser's recollection” of 
Mencken is vivid, and affection- 
ate: 

He recalled Mencken as a 
“taut, ruddy, snub-nosed’ youth 
» « « Whose brisk gait and -in- 
gratiating smile proved to be at 
once enormously intriguing and 
amusing. I had tor some reason 
not connected with his basic 
mentality, you may be sure, the 
sense of a small-town roisterer 
or a college sophomore of the 
crudest yet disturbing charm and 
impishness who, for somé reason, 
strayed into the field of letters.” 

* 

MENCKEN came to full flow- 
er (with an abundance of thorns) 
in the 20s when the first issue of 
the. Mercury appeared, January 
1924. The green-backed maga- 
zine became a Bible’to the col- 
lege youth. It was.irreverent. to- 
ward Philistine and Pharisee 
alike (and also toward Lazarus); 
it lamhasted the Babbitts of the 
time trom hell to breakfast; it 
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centimeters. of. 


estimate 


©. About’. $1,000,000 cubic 


have so far been manufactured 
ahd released. According. to the 
best estimates, maybe another 
ah pe vase or,so will be made 
and released hy June 50 when 
rs polio season. starts . nation- 
ally. et 

© For genuine imniunization, 
three shots of one c.c. each are 
needed per person. It is’ pos- 
sible to get away with two shots 
temporarily. But» even at. that 
rate, it would require 108,000,- 
000 cc’s to. immunize the first 
yews group alone. Yet only 


1,000,000 cc's will have been 


uced. | 
® But even this does not tell .- 


the whole story. ‘Right now, 
about 60 percent of the vaccine 
produced goes to public health 
agencies for use in schools and 
clinics to coment: FP first 
priority groups, ‘percent 
to private va P esas and drug 
companies. There is no control 


- over the vaccine’s use by :pri- 


vate agencies, and reports -have 
it that alot of it is: not being 
used. .Since the “vaccine is con- 
sidered to have a- limited . life 
(about six months is the current 

some. of what is: be- 
uced.is going to waste, 


min more than half of those 
first priority group against 


polio by the time the season rolls 


! 
* 

WAS THIS foreseen in plentv 
of time to change the situation? 
Certainly. As early-as last April 
91. little more than a week after 
the vaccine was judged effective, 
we wrote in the Daily Worker: 

“In fact, the six drug firms 
licensed to manufacture the vac- 


of 6,000 public health officials 
in Kansas City held five days 
of discussion on the. vaccine. 
They came up with the estimate 
that about 50,000,000 shots 
would be available in time this 


-year and that three shots per 


person should be administered. 
Thus, they plainly saw. the short- 
age that would develop. 

If this is so, why was not 
something done to expand the 
facilities for producing the vac- 
cine? 

The answer is that despite the 
ghastly mess of last year, there 
still is no federal program or 
control over the production and 
distribution of - Salk Vaccine. 


PRODUCTION IS still in the 
hands of the six private drug 
companies originally licensed to 
produce it. can prod 
as much as they want to, and 
as far as cah be learned, 


Salk. Vaccine . 


inal facilities were pretty much 
paid for by the National. Foun- 


dation for. Infantile’. Paralysis, 


which bought the vaccine used 
for experimental: purposes . and 
for the first large-scale shots at 
“cost,” including,:cost of facili- 
ties.. The companies make -a 
profit of about 138 percent of 
vaccine sold to publie agencies, 
and more for that sold to pri- 
vate channels. 

If they expand facilities so 
that everyone. is immunized this 
year, what will they do with the 
facilities next year? Soe why 
should they lay out the added 
expense? 

As regard distribution, all the 
federal governn.ent does is al- 
locate the vaccine to the vari- 
ous states as it is produced and 
help pay for shots given free to 
school children. What each of 
the 48 states does with the vac- 
cine is its business! 

¥ 

WHAT KIND of program is 
needed? 

As the leaders of labor and 
many other groups insisted last 
year, we cannot play with the 
lives of Ahe nation’s children 


a 


SEE 
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sé 


for 


e federal 


The American Medical Associ- 
ation and the reactionary politi- 
cians who think like it will un- 
doubtedly try to liek the added 
appropriation, as have. all 
efforts to immunize mass of 
children through public agen- 
cies. 

Thus, it. is not too early -for 
labor and other spokesmen for 
the people to turn their. atten- 
tion to, the vital problem. To- 


morrow will be too late for ef- 


fective action. 


uce . 


LET'S CLEAN IT UP NOW! 


WE WANT to use this space this week for a special 


~plea to all readers and reader 


oups to help us clean up 


the $8,000_still to go to complete The Workers $64,000 
fund appeal. As you see, we did not make much head- 
way last week. We're a month overdue already and“would 
like to wind it up without much more delay. 


_ We think one final push everywhere will do the job. 


How about it? 


Received Last Week 
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BY GEORGE MORRIS et 
A three-week swing through midwest industrial cities 

of unionists; ga 

the AFL-CIO to give the go-signals for the programs ado 

especially on organization of , the 

unorganiz 

I also found among the active 
progressive workers a - strong 
awareness that the expected drives 
will get rolling to the degree that 
the 29-man executive council of 
the AFL-CIO feels the pressure 
from mem ip. 

This focuses attention to the — 
meeting _of the executive council 
in Miami, Feb. 6, at which the . 
decisions of the merger convention 
are to be implemented. The 15.,- 
000,000 members of the AFL-CIO 
will be watching if the council 
intends to give substance to the 
many important and inspiring de- 
cisions of the convention. nown objection to the pro-coid, 

If labor unity is to mean any-/War position often voiced by Pres- 
thing for the-worker he expects|ident George Meany and others 
to see it translated in terms of|in the AFL-ClO-leadership; also 
the problems which face him, his with their divisive and otherwise 
family and his union. harmful policies on Comnmiunuism 

What will the united organiza-|and attacks on left-progressives in 
tion do to force a settlement of| general and with their paralyz- 
the Westinghouse Electric Strike|ing employer -labor collaboration 
now.in its fourth month? It has; 
become a challenge to the whole 
labor movement and indication of 
the mounting toughness in the em- 
~ployer offensive against labor. La- 
bor’s ability to meet that challenge 
will in large measure affect its 
ability to to make good on the 
AFL-CIO convention. decisions. 

The executive council will meet 


ginning.” 
We ‘stress this despite our well- 


“non-aggression pact’ ideas which’ 
Meany steel 1 in a New York 
Times Magazine article on the eve 
of the merger convention. 

The delegates, as all who at- 
tended the convention saw plainly, 
were in no mood for “non-aggres- 
‘sion” pacts- with the employers. 

A scheduled luncheon meetin 
between Meany and the Nation 


ve me clear evidence that. workers everywhere are 
pted at the 


os the threshalil of a “new be-| 


| Walter Reuther calling’ for a drive 


as the struggle with the racists— 
now openly allied with the Mc- 
Carthyites—is more tense than 


Association of Manufacturers a day 
after the convention to discuss a 
” pact, broke up 


“non-aggression 


ever; as the election campaign gets|/with the NAM head and the AFL- 
into stride and labor is already the|CIO head exchanging verbal brick- 


major target of the reactionaries;|bats, because the convention's de- 
as new signs of an economic de-'cision and go-ahead spirit has 
cline are in evidence. ‘made the “non-aggression” idea 
* ‘too plainly out of line and ridicu- 

AS WE have often stated since !ous. = 
the AFL-CIO was formed, the| In recent weeks, America’s union 
unity convention adopted a pro- members have been reading in 

gram on domestic affairs that is on! their labor papers of the big thin 
the whole positive. The conyen- they can expect as unity begins 
tion's delegates have also display- to roll. They expect things to 
ed a spirit and a feeling of ur-'roll NOW, powered by the en- 
gency—a belief that labor is truly thusiasm and impetus generated 


WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE 
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self. | | i 
The aggressive spirit of the con- 
verition should be quickly widened 
for a militant march ahead by 
labor or the. initiative will stay 
with the employers, and can lead 


- to more state “right-to-scab”, laws 


and curbs on labor political ac- 
tion: 

The convention has provided 
the weapons for the needed labor 
offensive and the next tasks facing 
labor. ’ 

Let us examine those tasks in 
the light of the convention's deci-. 
sions: 
8 green light was given 
or an all-out drive to organize the , ee 
two-thirds of the workers still not REUTHER AND MEANY | 
in unions. The high point of theland CIO; and through-closer col- 
convention was On s of|laboration of unions on a district 
or industry level. It is necessary 
to follow through aggressively for} 
those next steps of unity not 
permit the “freezing” of division 
and chaos under one roof, 

Furthermore, there are 2,000,- 
000 workers in bonafide unions 
still not in the merger. Among 
them are the coal miners, non-fer-' 
rous miners, UE electrical, West 
Coast longshoremen, railroad, in-: 
dependent telephone and other 
workers. Unity will not be com- 
plete and effective enough with- 
ou these important segments of 
labor, ) 

3.—The convention said “more' 
political action, not less” must be 
try agreed to do);- through the|labor’s answer to the attacks of: 
merger of hundreds of city, county|monopoly capital on the united 
and state central bodies of the AFL'labor organization voiced by re- 


First Congress Test of 1956: 
Size of Your. Gas Biil 


rae 


to unionize duPont's and other of 
the major fields in chemical, tex- 
tile, paperfi, lumber, furniture, dis- 
tributive, etc. Reuther disclosed 
that ynions have already pledged 
$3 million for an initial organizing 
funds. It is now for the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO to an- 
nounce the plans and signal the 
start for such drives to get under 
way without delay. 

2.—The convention, having 


achieved er in the 


by next November. But the new 
of attack—along “Goldwater 
ormula” lines—with a concerted 


—_- 


in the meat and packing indus- 


‘ 


_ WASHINGTON. 
THE FIRST BIG decision. in: this session of the 84th Congress will be reached 


NEAR 116 DAY RECORD 


WASHINGTON — Nego-! politan area and the public was 
tiatious in the Westinghouse asked not to’ purchase scab-made 


; products. 
Electric strike, already near,?""' : . | 
the record for the ‘cone caes Michael Quill, president of the/ 


’ “icity CIO council, told the execu- 
jor post-war strike; were shift-\tive board of Local 100 of his: 
ed to the capital, but seemed no he ransport Workers Union that the 
nearer agreement. ‘support of the Westinghouse strik-| 
The strike began Oct. 17. Next\ers is “the first order of business” 
Thursday, barring a settlement, it}for every union. 
will -pass the 116th day and the} Eyes _ shifted meanwhile to 
record of 1946 strike of the| Miami where the AFL-CIO execu- 
same chain by the United Elee-|tive council is due. to hold its first 
trical Radio and Machine Work-| post-merger meeting starting Mon- 
ers in 1946; Only the 116-day|day. The question of more vig-| 
1949-50 coal strike matched that! orous support of the Westinghouse’ 
record. -. . \strike is bound to come up there. 
Federal mediation director Jo- * | 
seph R. Finnegan took charge of 
negotiations and shifted the talks 
from Pittsburgh to the capital. At 
this writing thére were no indica- 
tions, however, whether he has a 
‘fresh base for the stalemated talks. 
In. the meantime the labor 


| 


The key issue has become the 
companys insistence on a right 
to re-time day workers’ work 
movement was pitched to a high-|standards to set higher speedup’ 
‘er consciousness of the meaning levels and cut jobs.. The union 
of the strike and to greater re-|insists on négotiation of “ground 
sponse-to appeals for strike aid. (rules” affecting work standards. 

* At the Lester, Pa., plant, struck 
IN NEW YORK. CITY the|by the United Electrical Radio and 
Joint. Trade Union Committee for 


Machine Workers, the’ company 
Support of the W ouse Strik- 


‘has also cut Wages drastically by 
ers, formed by the AFL’s Central/ shifting from incentives to “meas- 
Trades and Labor Coyncil and the 
CIO's Industrial Union Council, 
“was Semen Stray of thousands 
of collection. The aim is a 
‘million dollars for strike relief! 
within a month. Executive »oards! / 
of many loeals were scheduled to 

‘act on their contributions for the 
strike, This is the first major strike 
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full page advertisements in the 


gasoline dealers to préssure sena- 


Monday, if present scheduling holds. The Senate will meet two hours earlier on that 
day to debate the Fulbright-Harris natural gas steal and, possibly, to come to a vete. 
At this writing the outcome is) Ser aati 
uncertain. The routine optimism’ of|to 67. Five years ago, when the courage integration, _in . keeping 

: ee z i i=. 
Senate majority leader Lyndon|Senate approved a similar bill, with the Supreme Court 
Johnson that the bill will pass is| President Truman vetoed it. This of 
intended to influence the vote, not|time there will be no veto Sen. 'f 
to reflect the real situation. On the| Wayne Morse (D-Ore) said. | 
| x are integrated, regardless 


other side of the aisle the minority | are 
leader Senator William K. Rnow-| IT IS- UNCERTAIN whether'action of the state school 
land of California is also for the the school construction: issue will ities. and to all school districts 
bill, : ‘come to a be in eo House this| wilt i during the 4-year 

week. At stake in mounting of the K bill. School distri 
_ Behind the supporters of the bill "°°" are the following issues: elley bill. : ome 
is a lush propaganda and lobbying iret — the oak ok sae eared from receiving federal 
campaign—financed out of the tills —:. ee eral-to sustain their jimcrow 
BR get ico companies who|S¢heo! aid to be granted to the systems would be those 
hope to. clean was avai of mil-|States. The Kelley bill, the Demo- not now, will not durin 
Ni if the bill “a icratic measure around which the'nexe four years be, i 
7 _— fight is now focused, provides for; : ge 

year Aly Pee cone’ , Walter Reuther, president of the 
atchi 


« 


with | 

tration. tion 
Administration supporters will se 

attempt to cut the Kelley bill to 

the Administration level. 


The most stubborn reactiona- sho 
ries, who consider schogl aid to 4; 
be “handouts,” would like to scut-) 


Washington Evening Star and the 
Washington Post calling for a tel- 
egram and letter campaign by con- 
sumers to their senators. 

“Sen. A. George D. Aiken (R-Vt) 
disclosed that the oil companies: 
are using their stockholders and 


—— 


tors to vote for the bill. “Never, 
since I have been in Washington,” 
he said, “have I seen such inten- 


to their support last week ith the 
charge that “political inspiration” 
rather than “real need” was behind 


the demands for federal school aid. 
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A FEW DAYS after Troy Tadlock, the We stinghouse striker, was murdered in " Shae 


Ohio, his employers got the OK of the Eisenhower Government. The O.K. came in the form of an! Pe 


eight million dollar order for war materials. This probably meaant a profit of two million dollars 


or more. 

These millions were just one 

item of the help the Government 

ave Westinghouse since the 100- 
. strike of 55,000 workers be- 
gan. 

The anardisels man's family did 
not even get the Covernment's 
condolences, however. Nor did 
Eisenhower give a word. of reproof 
to the killers. Nor did his Labor 
Department press the strikebreak- 
ing company to settle. Instead the 
Department announced that it 
could not “interfere” in the fight. 


This may not seem surprising. 
A “Businessmén’s raion mcenag is 
in power, as financial papers say. 

other billion ot get 
help when their workers are on 
trike. But President Gwilym Price 
of Westinghouse can boast that 
his ties to the White House are 
specially close. For one of his 
timate clubmates sits -on the 
Cadillac Cabinet itself. 


Price's clubmate is -George Mc- 


eral, who cited the UE union as 
“subversive,” a few days after the, 
strike began. 

This was a transparent wnion- 
busting trick. Brownell had h 
to intimidate. the 11,000 UE 
strikers, and drive them back to 
work. Such a break was expected 
to start a backhs-werk movement 
among the 44,000 IUE men and 
women. The trick failed, how- 
ever, and the strike went. boldly 


on. 
had been helping 


Brownell 
Price for years with FBI stoolpi- 
geons. His Matt Cvetic, for in- 
stance, used to pin the “Red” la- 


THERE is smaller fry among|very low when Mitchell got the! 


payroll, 

It was Mitchell, ws Bg sla 
down the unions, when they 
him to bring pressure on Westing- 
house to settle the strike. He 
could not 
ganized labor after the Troy Tad- 
lock killing. 

¥ 


Mitchell is a small-souled man 


bel on the best Westinghouse men 


Goffin Humphrey, the Secretary of 


the Treasury. And Buddy George’ 
is a powerful figure. For he keeps 
the Government's strong box, and 
is probably the richest man in the 
Cadillac Cabinet. And some ob- 
servers think that he is the most 
influential with the President of all. 


The two friends cften meet in 
Pittsburgh, where Price. has his 
ome and Humphrey has some of 
is millions. And their meeting 
lace is the famous Duquesne 
lub, where the millionaires and 
billionaires of the Iron City fore- 
gather. 


This famous clubhouse is not 


much to look at from the outside. 
It's squat stone buildin 
Avenue, that is stain 
smoke of the mills that made its 
members rich. But it is all magni- 
ficence inside. For here the coal 
barons, aluminum dukes; steel 
kin electrical potentates - and 
bankers of Pittsburgh clink their 
glasses over big deals together. 

“er of the biggest of these deals 
brought Humphrey and the Mellon 
and Rockefeller bankers, who con- 
trol Westinghouse, together. 


on Sixth) 
with the! 


-|Aldrich, was campaign treasurer 


brother-in-law -of John D. Rocke- 


GEORGE HUMPHREY 


and women until he went to a) 
Pittsburgh a ward as a 
“chronic alco _ 


inet incidentally, is 
very close to the Rockefeller ban- 
kers-on the Westinghouse ame 
He used to manage the campai 
of Tom Dewey, the Rockefe be 
governor of New York, while 
Westinghouse director, Winthrop 


and financial angel., Aldrich is the 


feller, Jr., the patriarch of the bil- 
lionaire family. 


The story of this deal goes back’ 
several years. The Mellons and 
the Rockefellers were competing / 
with each other in the coal mining 


business at the time. vrei 
headed a third mining grou 

was controlled by Cleveland in- 
terests. A merger of the three bt 


als was effected. And Humphrey ) 


became chairman of the giant firm 


that was born. This was the Two) \ 


Hundred Million Dollar see dae 
Consolidation Coal 

‘Humphrey was now biggest 
coal operator in the land. And 
he was linked to Westinghouse 
through the Morgan and Mellon 


Humphrey welcomed Price’s 
break with the unions, for he wants 
to make Pittsburgh an open shop 
town. He has to deal with the 
United Mine iodatce it is true. 
But he can boast that he helped 
to keep the country's fifth largest 
steel firm non union. That is the 
Four Hundred caer Dollar Na- 


end Yugoslavs, Romanians, well, there 


with one’ curious distinction. He’ 


GE's WILSON 


in- October, 


1953. ° It' was so 


w that Vice President Nixon was 
greeted with mocking laughter 
when he tried to defend Tke’s Ja- 
or} bor policies at the AFL conven-'- 
‘tion that wegen 


THE AFL’S own Martin Durkin, 


the 


Union, had just 
hower cabinet in 


“interfere,” he told or-| plained 


ATTY GEN. 


: 


president of the Plumbers. 
uit the Eisen-' 
He ex-\, 


isgust. 


that he couldn’t remain 
in the Labor Secretary's seat. when 
the administration “double-crossed” 
him. Ike had broken his promise 
to revise the Taft-Hartley anti- 
labor law, he said. He was also 


But Mitchell is useful to the 
strikebreaking “club | members.” 
And they knew they were getting 


big strike at R. H. Macy’s 


a tested anti-labor to when. they 


hed the manager. He 
|had catnol kis apaslaie in the 
Depart- 
ment Store in New York in July, 


Se | 1946. 


BROWNELL 


is the first Labor Secretary who: disgusted because the rich cabinet: 
members used to shut up when he! Brothers department store. 
entered the room. 


The plumber was lonely among as “the unions Number One De- 


was officially on “management's” 
side when he entered the cabinet. 
Most of the previous Secretaries 
had been identified with the unions 
in One way or another. Sometimes 
the identification was phon as 
in the case of President Har ing’s 
“Puddler Jim” Davis., But at least 
a pretense of representing Labor 
was made until Eisenhower broke 
the tradition. He broke it by 
handpicking a open employer agent 
instead. 


That wasn't a smart thing to 
do. Ike’s stock in the unions was! 


Olym pics Do More Than United Nations’ 


= We Get Along with Russians, Says Ski Star 


it went between the American and and down onto a precipitous slope 


By LESTER RODNEY 
CORTINA DAMPEZZO,| 
Italy (by mail). —This is Cor- 
tina D’Ampezzo just before 
the start of the 7th Winter, 


Olympic Games; in late after- 
noon after all the Cticing is 
over and skis, skates, bobsleds and 
hockey — put away: 

Down the “main drag,” a nar- 
row shop and hotel lined street 
with snow and ice oe 
framed on both sides by the to 
ering Dolomites, stroll Ameri 
Russians, Czechs, English, F adete 
Hungarians, Argentinians, Bulgari- 
ans, Canadians, Swedes, Finns, 
| Austrians, Nereyhine Hungari-|' 
ans, G east and west alike 
in one. corm), Poles, Greeks, 


are 33 nations here. And of course, 


| Soviet 


girls throw their arms 
around each other and face the 
camera smiling. One suddenly af- 
fects an oxags erated “glamor” pose 
and the othe ers giggle and — 
her to cut it out. 
taken, the Canadians e hand 
way “Sna—sibo,” and a Soviet x 
answers “Thank-you.” Hts 
way things are. After a few days 
here everyone is trying to speak 
the others’ language. 


IRRESISTIBLE is the —_ 


W"| force of young people meetin 
each pi py in the gor ne No ng 
age difficulties or mis 


"eg 


is ay flood tide. Here is the 


+4 Naw 4a ha 3 ae 


those eight 


millionaires, 


who} 


Mitchell directed. the  strike- 
breaking, and it was rough and 
tumble work. On one occasion a 
scab. truck smashed through a 
picket line, injuring two strikers. 
‘And President Geiger, the CIO 
union leacer, and other workers, 
were arrested. 

The strikers beat Mitchell how- 
ever. The pickets kept massing by 
the hundreds and thousands until 
President Stfaus of Macy's sur- 
rendered in two weeks. 

Mitchell didn’t. like the settle- 
ment. He wanted to bust. the 
union. And he was so sore at 
President Straus’ decision that he 
quit Macys soon after and took 


a similar job with Bloomingdale 


There Mitchell became known 


vil,” said a eulogistic article in 


wouldn't talk to him. So lonely, the anti-union Saturday Evening 


that he once asked Mitchell this. 
question after the latter stepped 
into his place: “Tell me, Jim;-do 
those fellows talk to you.” 

But the reason for this ostra- 
cism was easy to see. The “other 
Cabinet members regarded Dur- 
kin as an outsider,” 
Evening Post once explained. 


the Saturday 


Post. 

The Westinghouse unions have 
had a tough fight. The Cadillac 
Cabinef and the company have 
been united against them. But the 


‘Westinghouse workers are more 


united now than they have been 
in years. And the future is with 
them as it is with the rest of or- 


As for Mitchell: He is “less of ganized labor. 


Russian ski jumpers. 

be said the athletes o 
big countries are pretty much the 
focal point of special attention. A 


a 


is| Norwegi an corres 


s,\the ski 


together nobody om nag Hh too much/ the 


ee itt eek 


to worry about!”) 


I went out to the ski jump with 
the American team on_ their : first 
idays practice. Th. Russians were 
there too, a surprise to many who 
didn’t know they had a ski jump 
Z| tradition. It turns out there are 


several 


-}around. Moscow, and at least one 
Soviet jumper has everyone $ eyes | c 
g out here in practice. 
way As our lads, with the little stars’ 
on red, white and blue 
took their leaps from 
tform out into space 


ons stand a ven 
slightest opening, “ts poppin 


and 
wool ca 


an icy p 


9 ; se 
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* a : fs 


workers 


‘ye should 
the two 


ndent said at 
ose blokes get 


clubs’ jumps 


re, 


far below, checked their momen- 
tum, took off their skis, shung thera 
over shoulder, trud trudged up narrow 
wooden steps top of tlie 
hill and then int an elevator to 
om jumpoft reg for — shot 
y inevitabl 
the Rabehine.:* Ag curious 
glances were all that were ex- 
changed at first, except when there 
of went first, 
polit ioe os 

excessive eness waving to 
each other to go ahead. By the 
end of a two- session there 


By the end of the agit 
Ac the chem — Lg: a 


nd Eden 


By JOSEPH CLARK , 


_ THOUGH the final communique didn’t reveal them there were three big differ- 
ences between President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Eden during their White House 
conference. Even the State Department briefings didn’t try to conceal the conflicting 


views. The differences centered 
around three questions—the Middle 
East, the Far East and the H- 
bomb. And in the background of 
the three-day conference was a 
challenge from the Soviet Union. 
It was*the bid from Soviet Prem- 
jer Bulgafiin to President Eisen- 
hower for a treaty of friendship 
and cooperation. | 


| Anglo-American differences — in 
the Middle Eas: revolved around 
oil, of course. Nowadays even 
little children know that more than 
half the oil resources of the world 
are in the Middle East. And the 
lion's share is being gobbled up 
by the Arabian American Oil Co. 
while the Anglo-Irariian Co. is try- 
ing to hold on to the rest. 


* THE TRAVELLERS 


IN THE Far East the conflict! not in the Far East. This bar- 
centered about the fact that Brit-| gaining was- over the bodies of 
ain is in no position to play the Jews and Arabs alike. Incidental- 


“know-nothing” game on which the y . =p euaee he U ry spat 


U. S. government had been insist- | oined the Ba d pact even 
ing. This is the game which makes though the whole thing had been 
believe there is no China, and: if! .+6d by John Foster Dulles 
there is a China its name is Chiang [owen eal preferred ‘that Britain 
Kai-shek. take the rap for ‘this U.S. - 
Prime Minister cannot return tO/sored _ military alliance- which 
London and say he will curtail the | spurred the Middle East ‘arms race 
y= British trade with China.|and has aroused the opposition of 
ot only do the British hang on! Arabs and Jews ‘alike. : 
Kong and its trade with + 


to — 
China but they can’t ignore the 
CONCERNING the H-bomb 


competition of West Germany for } 
the fabulous markets of Peoples’|both Eden and Eisenhower were in 
a dilemma, as well as in a wrangle. 


China. 
European and British popular 


Besides the British ruling class 
is in no mood to walk to any brink |pressure in support of the. proposal 
to ban all future. H-bomb tests 


with John Foster Dulles in order to 
has become well nigh iresistible 


save Chiang Kai-shek’s neck in 

Formosa. So Eden told Eisen-|Eden wanted to explode just one 

hower, ever so gently, not only|British H-bomb am then seek a 
ban. In an effort to deflect pop- 


‘that there is a China, with 600 
million people, but that in Europejylar pressure they agreed to a 
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statement which called. for peace- 


ful uses af H-bomb. enérgy, 

But the Soviet proposal to ban 
H-bomb tests as a step in the di- 
rection of banningf all nuclear 
weapons is already before the 
world, It has ‘won the support 
of Pope Pius XII. It was orig- 
inally suggested by the Indian gov- 
ernment. It has been backed by 
William Randolph Hearst, of all 
people. It is a demand of people 
leverywhere—in aur own country 
no less than abroad. 

Whatever else the Eden-Eisen- 


hower talks revealed, they showed 
that a new, demand for negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union is on 
the order of the day. Pressure for 
this increased with the friendly let- 
ter that Bulganin sent to Eisen- 
hower. The power will not take 


Eisenhowers original NO _ for 


Americas answer. 


reply to Premier Bulganin’s 
peace letter does not dis- 
pose of the matter. The 
United States has turned 
down the Soviet proposal for 2 
eh ayy friendship treaty. sat of 

wer did it poli suavely, 
too suavely, but tert 
open for co 
on the question. I have no doubt 
it will be forthcoming. The So- 
viet government is not in the 
habit of engaging lightly in dip- 
lomatic ence. It was a 
serious proposal and not “only 
propaganda,”.as the official in- 
spirers in Washington said. 

Consider the background. No 
progres has been made after the 
irst Geneva conference towards 
the settlemert of outstanding 
world issues. In this country, 
there were alarming signs of an 
attempt ‘to return to the pre- 
Geneva threats of atomic war, 
exemplified especially by Dulles’ 
“brink of war’. interview, Either 
the Geneva. initiative was to be 
dropped as unfruitful, or a new 
attempt was to be made to revive 
the Geneva course. Obviously, 
the Soviet Union has chosen the 
latter. 

x 


CONSIDER also the fact that 
Bulganin’s letter was sent on the 
eve of Anthony Eden's arrival in 
Washington for a conference 
with President Eisenhower on 
world affairs. While the British 
seem to be concerned principally 
with the Middle East, a wide 


range of issues would necessarily - 


have to be discussed. The letter 
from Bulganin serves to call at- 
tention to the fact that the Mid- 
dle Eastern or any other world 
question they may discuss can be 
settled only with the participa- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

It may be pointed out that the 
new Soviet initiative is a depar- 


ture from Geneva, in the sense 


the door — 


people are asking—why doesn't 
America accept China's proposal 
for talks between Dulles and Chou 
En-lai? 

And Eisenhower, despite the 
pressure of the Senator from For- 
mosa, William Knowland, at his 
elbow, couldn't dodge the need for 
lifting somewhat, some time in the 


near future, the U. S. embargo on'7. : 
aoe hy Bay e Senate Agriculture Commit- 

trade with China. tee has been meeting in executive 
" session for the better part of two 


i 


EDEN and Eisenhower used|weeks mapping what is expected 
their special interests in the Mid-|to be a firm parity bill. 
dle and Far*East for bargaining} Whatever propaganda achieve- 

rposes. For example, Eden sug-|ments were oy cpa by the Pres- 
gested that he would sell some ot |ident through his soil bank propos- 
fis Far East position for a little|al were washed down the drain 
more oil in Saudi Arabia. He espe-jlast week. , 
cially wanted aid for his grab of| Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
the oil rich oasis Which has aroused|Taft. Benson -did the job almost 
Saudi Arabia. single handedly—in two stages. The 

And Eisenhower offered just a/first was the uproar around his ap- 
slight concession to British empire|proval, by proxy, of the hyena- 
interests in the Middle East in re-jlike article in Harpers Magazine. 
turn for some “know nothing” sup-|The second was the blunt rejection 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Kelley Bill.” 
FOLLOWING the vote on the 
natural gas bill in the Senate at- 
tention will turn to the farm issue. 


CONGRESS DEBATES GAS BILL 


by the White House of a plea by This is directed primarily against 


ner {Ind.) introduced a resolution | has not made eontribution to, or 
oe outside of recognized ‘or political candidates, either di- 
fluence the election of members of | contribution to or an expenditure 


other -vay in election campaigns.| uch contribtuions or expenditures.” 


Iowa’s all-Republican House” dele- the trade unions, although farmers’ | 
gation for support of livestock organizations, the National Associ- 
prices. ‘ation for the Advancement of 

The White House veto, issued Colored People, and liberal groups 
by Sherman Adams, presidential would all fall within its proscrip- 


assistant, declared that there was "0n. 
no “practical means” for sustain-| In Senate Carl T. Curtis, Neb- 


ing hog prices.  jraskay and Barry Goldwater, Arizo- 
ina, Republicans, introduced a bill 

COMPLEMENTING these at- virtually outlawing political activ- 
tacks on the farmers were two ity by labor. it w bar @ union 
against labor, launched this week shop contract to any union which 
by the Republicans. ‘could not show, Curtis said, that 
--In the Senate, William E. Jen-\“in the preceding 24 months it 


authorizing investigation of any an expenditure for, a political party 


i parties, that seeks to in- ‘rectly or indirectly, or made a 
Or participates in any for, any other group which makes 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
® Ask European Neutral Zone 


ed a trade pact with West Ger- 
many providing a 50 percent in- 
* crease of trade. The agreement 
calls for the exchange of $74 
million worth of in 1956, 


ing count in remote districts of 
votes ‘cast for a constitutional 
assembly showed a huge major- 
ity for three parties pledged 
to anti-imperialist policies—the 
Na*ionalists, Moslem Teachers 


°° 


* Socialist Heads French Cabinet 


A NEUTRAL zone separating 
East and West in Europe was 


supported by the Warsaw pact 
i met in Prague last 


ernment. 
~ 


IN BRAZIL President: Kubit- 
schek and Vice-President Goul- 


and Communist Party. President 
Sukarno has su ed the Com- 
munist for a govern- 
ment consisting of Moslems, 


were killed in 
Moroccan | 


AT LEAST one French offi- 


and. 17 Foreign Legionnaires 
on a clash with 


art were inaugurated 
threats by reactionaries to une 


the government which was elect- 
ed with the support of the Com- 
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Nationalists and Communists. 
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pect for national sovereginty 

would help create an at- 

mosphere for the settlement of 
outstanding questions. _ 

Nor does this proposal pre- 
clude similar pacts of friendship 
among all the big powers. 

+ | 

IT IS the kind of intermedia 


questions 
Rebuffed by the U. S. in its pro- 
posal for banning nuclear weap- 
ons, the Soviet Union offered to 
sign an a ent with the U. S. 
in which . each pi would 
pledge itself not to be the first. 
to use these weapons. Failing 
that, the. Soviet Union has pro- 
‘to negotiate an agreement 
or the suspension of further~ 
tests of such weapons. 

If the situation is not ripe for 
the conclusion of an all-Euro- 
pean security pact, the Soviet 
Union proposes a partial meas- 
ure, on the basis of a previous 
British plan, This is to conclude 
a non-aggression pact between 
NATO and the Warsaw Alliance, 
with a demilitarized zone in be- 
tween. In fact this preposal was 
repeated by the Prague meetin g 
of Warsaw nations, he 
simultaneously with the dispatch 
cf Bulganin’s letter to Ei 
hower. same conference also 

ed that it would be con- 

ucive to peace if separate na- 
tions, big and small, were te con- 
clude bilateral friendship pacts 
with their neighbors—for ex- 
ple, the Soviet Union and 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Greece, Al- 


‘~pania and Italy, Czechoslovakia 


and Western Germany. 
* 


IT COULD be argued. here 
also, as the President did in his 
to Bulganin, that nations 
are itted by the UN Char- 
ter to settle differences between 
themselves by peaecful means 
and that separate pacts reiterat- 
ing this principle mean nothin 
But to most people in the wor 
this reply would appear evasive, 
an attempt to get out of definite 
Would it mean nothing if 
and Israel were to make 
such a pact? China and the U.S.? 
Federal ( € 
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© Mississippi Carbs NAACP 


REP. ADAM CLAYTON Three 
POWELL demanded that Major 
Gen. Eugene M. Caffey be dis- 
missed as Army Judge Advocate 
because of remarks before the 
Georgia state legislature which 


tribute to a Sipe, se 
aber Powell told Pres. 


hower in a telegrant ‘hat Caffey 
had violated his oath to support 
the Constitution in his praise for 


tit 


ao 


40,000 Negro residents have been 
lice and WCC chieftains, travel- 
ling, are harassing Negroes ‘to a 
point where violence seems in- 
evitable. | 


On Jan, 23, after a crude_at- 


= 


DR. DAVID JONES, leading 
educator, and for three decades 


ohn J. Flynt, i la- 
for; who had sttacked the Su- 


Court decision on inte- 


ting schools. Caffey hastily 
“eh that his padansict had 


been “misinterpreted.” 
f *. 

THE MISSISSIPPI House of 
Representatives passed by a vote 
of 121 to 2 a bill to curb activi- 
‘ties of the NAACP and other 
Negro civil rights organizations 
in the state. The bill provides 
penalties of six months in jail 
and $1,000 fine.for any one urg- 
ing “disobedience” to any laws 
of the state of Mississippi or any 
action contrary to the “establish- 
ed traditions, customs, and us- 
ages of the state. 


* 


THE COUNCIL of Churches 
of North Carolina adopted a re- 
port asking churches in the coun- 
cil to accept the Supreme Court's 
decision on desegregation as the 
law of the land. It also urged 
members to “endeavor to realize 
an integrated school system.” 
The resolution was adopted 
after two hours of discussion. In 
one section it said, “tactics of 
evasion are, in effect, disloyal to 
the supreme law of the land.” 


* 


THE UNIVERSITY of Alaba- 
ma is expected shortly to admit 


Negro students for the first time. 


THE WEEK iN 


Lew oe 


president of Bennett College for 


women in North Carolina died 


after a short illness. Dr. Jones, 
active in race relations, and a 


member of the Commission on 
Interracial 
lanta had made his college 
one of the South's outstanding 
institutions. 

a * 

A NOTORIOUS “rape” case, 
in which two Air Force men 
were executed, and a third sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, may 
be reopened, according to the 
Pittsburgh Courier. An eighteen 
months investigation of the case 
in Guam, by a local attorney, 
has resulted in his finding evi- 
dence that the men were inno- 
cent it is related in a letter to 
the Courier. The lawyer, Jay G. 


Sykes, of Seattle, Washington, - 


plans to begin action to free 
Calvin Dennis, the remaining 
defendant, now imprisoned at 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

ee 


ANOTHER “new look” Ku 
Klux Klan has been formed in 
South. Carolina. The outfit calls 
itself the United States Klan, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Inc. of Georgia. The old KKK 
was declafed illegal in South 
Carolina in 1945. 


LiBERTIES 


® Harvey Matusow Acquitted 
® “Tokyo Rose” Deportation Studied 


THE CONTEMPT conviction 
of Harvey Matusow, former FBI 
informér, who recanted his false 
testimony against a number of 
his victims, was thrown out by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
New Orleans. Jan. 27. Matusow 
had been sentenced to three 
years by a Texas judge for “ob- 
structing justice” when he de- 
clared he had lied about Com- 
munist ties of union leader, Clin- 
ton Jencks at - earlier trial. 


IMMIGRATION officials are 


conducting an experiment in. 


taking away citizenship from a 
native-born American. The ef- 
fort is being made to rt 
World War II traitor, “Tokyo 
Rose,” whose real name is Mrs. 
Iva D’Aquino, daughter of Jap- 
anese parent swho was born in 


this ccuntry. The Justice Dept- 


had previously advocated taking 
away citizenship from Ameri- 
Act, but has found no means of 
doing so thus far. 


Congress conviction was voided, 
‘when John T? Watkins of Rock 
Island, Hl., 

the United Auto \ 
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rae ‘ AS 
Ele ad Ser Subs ra ne 


Chicago, Thomas warned against 
applying one principle to Com- 
munists, and another to “the rest 
of us.” 

* 

PROTESTS were sent to H. 
V. Highley, chief of the U.S. Vet- 
erans Administration, on with- 
holding the pensions of World 
War II veterans Robert Thomp- 
son, Saul Wellman and Robert 
Klonsky, by Veterans of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade. The 
three were deprived of their dis- 
ability pensions, granted because 
of war injuries, after their con- 
viction under the Smith Act and 
Wellman .was asked to | repay 
$10,000 to the goverameet. 


MICHIGAN’S Gov. Mennen 
Williams recently demanded re- 
peal of the Walter-McCarran Im- 
migration Law. Speaking befor 

Democratic 


? 


easure, sponsored by 
s Lehman. 
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tion of At- 


tempt to split the Negro leader- 
ship had failed, Mayor Gayle an- 
nounced that he and. his fellow 


vealing that he and Commissioner 
Frank Parks had joined the White 
Citizens Council. Police Commis- 
sioner Clyde Sellers, the third 
member of the council, had 
(Continued on Page 18) ... 


, i 
Minister’s Home 


is Bombed 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — The 
bombing .of the home of the 
Rey. Martin Luther King, .lead- 


er of the ten week old. bus boy- . 


cott here, has increased tensions 
in this city, but has not daunt- 
ed the spirit of. the participants. 

Anger of the Negro citizens 
has led the city council and the 
White Citizens Council both to 
offer rewards totalling $1,000 
for information leading to the 
conviction of the bomb-throw- 
er This action, ironically, 
comes from pro - segregation 
forces which have vowed to 
crush the boycott, and which 
have helped to inspire racist at- 
tacks on Negroes here and in 
other sections of the South. | 

Both Mayor W. A: Gayle and 
Police Chief .Clyde Sellers are 
members. of. the anti-Negro 
White Citizens Council. 


commissioners were through try-| #3) 
ing to negotiate a settlement. “It! : 
is time to be frank,” he said, re-| # 


5 


Dr. Albert Blumberg, national legislative director of the Com- 


munist Party, went on trial in Philadelphia last Monday under the 
membership clause of the Smith Act. Judge C. William Kraft pre- 
sided over the Federal courtroom as selection of the jury began. 


Shown above with him is his wife, Dorothy Rose, who recently com- 
pleted a two-year sentence in Federal penitentiary, victim of another 
Smith Act “thought-control” 
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Auto Workers Show What 
To Do About Politics 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


LANSING, Mich.—“You can do something about politics’ is the slogan of the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers Union, AFL-CIO and they are’ putting it into life. The whole 


union’s paper, the United Automo- 
bile Worker, aimed at 14 specific 
areas in the nation were published 
last month, dealing with voting 
records of all the Congressmen and 
U.S. Senators. . 


The issues stressed were peace, 


taxes, giveaway program, housing, 


‘ union is being geared to the decisive 1956 elections. 


Fourteen special editions, of the 


— — —— 


civil rights, and bundles for bank-| ANOTHER mass action tied to 
ers. 


In th tw ks they have aual Educational Conference which — 
2 yee two Ween ‘welll be hébd da, Wachee eee 


had two state wide conferences in- 21-24 and will be attended by 


volving close to 2,000 people. 
The first was on FEPC and civil 
rights. (See The Worker Jan. 29). ' 
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‘56 by auto workers, is their an- 


3,500 delegates representing 1,660- 
000 workers, in close to 30 states, 

A part of the Educational Con- 
ference’s work will be mass lobby- 
ing on Capitol Hill around the 


_UAW’s 1956 legislative and civil 


rights program. A glittering array 
oi political figures will be speakers 
also at the meetings. 

thing new in PAC work in prepara- 
tion for 1956. In Detroit in the six 
congressional districts, this Sunday 
morning in union halls in each of 
the districts, thousands of unionists 
will gather. 

The invitation notes: “Its a fam- 
ily affair, bring your wife or hus- 
band.” * | 

There they will set up in every 
ten precinets a divisional committee 
with a chairman, and in each con- 
organization headed -by a congres- 


candidates and help pick them for — 
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ed as guest speaker at the $2 Anive 
New York, .on Friday, Jan. 20, 1956. 


— > we 


country, need to be un- 
derlined anew: ye 

1. Either the Bill of 
Rights exists for all, for 
Communists and non- 
Communists or it exists for. 
none! 

2. Peace and civil liberty 
are to be inseparable as the 
heart and blood stream of 
human body. 

3. Wall Street's war program, 
cold or hot, plays havoc with the 
people’s liberty, civil rights, and 
the general welfare. 

4. Now as always, and especi- 


THESE past five years have 
been one of the most critical’ per- 
jods in our country’s history. 

How perilous these times -were 
now has been publicly, if brazen- 
ly, acknowledged by. the Secretary 
of State? . 

During this. grave period, the 
same. evil forces: that conspired 
against world peace also unloosed 
the scourge of McCarthyism, gut- 

ted the Bill of Rights, and enjoy- 
ed a profit orgy at the people’s ex- 
pense. 

But this period of acute danger 
and severe hardship has not been 
all of one piece. For it alsd saw/ ally in this so-called atomic age, 
a new trend develop, with the rise} American monopoly is the Num- 
of popular resistance to the feroci-tber One enemy of the nation. There 
ous attacks of the monopolists,|is an indissoluble connection ‘be- 
their Cadillac Cabinet, and Mc-| tween the growth of monopoly re- 
Carthyite witchhunters, action at home and Wall Streets 

Our country is not out of the! aggressive military adventures and 
woods yet. But through the trees) war alliances abroad. And the trend 
we begin to see growing patches’ towards new mergers of the great 
of blue sky. trusts, including the malignant 
‘growth of state monopoly capital- 
ism in this. period, has furthered 
the militarization of the country, 


. 
= 
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I, WOULD like to pay. tribute 
tonight to those countless unsung ape al 
herces who, in a variety of ways, accelerated the process of fasci- 


served the cause of freedom during | 2@tion of the state ip yer 
these trying years. History will yet’ tightened monopoly's strangleho 


record the inspiring story of the 9” the nation’s economy, and the 


great number who defied black-| ation s life. 

. Jists, witchhunts and the lynch-| 5, But as recent history has re- 
ack, and’ by their courage gave) affirmed, the monopolists are not 

as and confidence to hundreds! invincible. They can be curbed 

of thousands, ‘now, and eventually defeated by 
I pay tribute to all the brave, militant, united labor and demo- 


men and women—Communist andj cratic mass action. 


rsary Meeting of the Daily Worker 
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multiply their influence. 
* 


ran to “hang together,” to find 
new avenues for joint and parallel 
action, and ‘to develop some ca- 
pacity for overcoming the poison- 
ous effects of the Big Lie. It was 
then that the tide began to turn in 
our country against the most ag- 


organic trade union unity are es- 
sential to advancing the interests 
of America’s workers. 


Today, for the first time in mod- 
ern labor history, the trade union 
movement has to unify it- 
: inst th self. The monopolists are rot 
gressive forces driving towards war |pleased with this development. 
and fascism, They insist that only the corpora- 
If we have learned anything in|tions have the right to arrange 
these past years, we have learned! mergers. 
that Communists and non-Commu-| The more thoughtful workers 


nists must band together, or most ||;now that labor's marriage is not 
assuredly we shall all be hanged | going to be all honeymoon. There 
separately by our common enemies | wil] some sharp and protracted 
the monopolists, the atomaniacs,|struggles in Jabor’s new house. 
the McCarthyites, the white su- Many problems, old and new, re-| 
premacists, the open shoppers. main to be solved. | 

. | Yet it is already evident that the! 


ONE MORE very plain and AFL-CIO merger, this mighty, 
self-evident truth: men and wo-|Vnited trade union movement is 


men may be blacklisted, persecut-|2 ™mentous event iff the life of 
ed, and put in prison. But it i. | Our country, and will in due course, 


impossible to jail ideas, or to halt strengthen labor and promote the’ 
the people’s quest for truth and | Welfare of the nation. 


the advance of their popular and| The 15 million members of the 
liberation movements. new AFL-CIO see new threats to 


- 
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' 


movement. . 
It is the stronghold -of the Dixie- 
crats and Bourbonism— . ism—the ~_— 
em § rm . | 
foe ae Number hal- 
lenge to-the tens of millions of 
ee ee and south, who 
a gress mote responsive 
to the popular will, who seek demo- 
cratic advance! 


‘Constitution by incitement to force 


and violence 
In this connection, note should 
be taken of the fact that the Texas 
oil barons and the old Colonel Mc-~ 
Cormick crowd are promoting Me- 
Carthyism under new labels. And 
this new fascist’ movement, 
which speaks at the moment 
‘the voices of Eastland 

and Jenner, is not only avowedly* 
anti-labor and anti-Communist, but 


non-Communist, Negro and white— 
who have kept bright the flame) 
of America’s democratic spirit; 


and to their martyred heroes, the 
immortal Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg, the Rey. George W. Lee, 
and young Emmett Till. 


Not least among the patriots 
who have added new lustre to our 
working class and democratic tra- 
' ditions are the leaders and mem- 
bers of, the Communist Party, 
whose chairman .is that intrepid 
Marxist and great labor leader— 
William Z. Foster. 


I. particularly wish to salute 
those -stalwart champions of the 
people who stood firm in prison 
and those who are still in prison, 
Gus Hall and Bob, Thompson, 
Elizabeth Curley Flynn and Pettis 
Perry, and all the other Commu- 
nist leaders. I salute Ben Davis 


who is illegally held in “condi-: 


tional release,” in protective cus- 
tocdy. 

I salute those valiant patriots 
who are political exiles and refug- 
ees, as well as those other staunch 
gh, class fighters who are now 
on. trial or under indictment, or 


appealing their infamous convic-' 


tions under. the thought-control 
Smith Act. 


To all these dear friends and 
comrades, and to their courageous 
families, I pledge anew.that we 
Communists, together with all 
democratic Americans, will re- 
double cur efforts to secure their 


freedom and restore the Bill of 
Rights as the shield of democratic 


liberty for all Americans. 
: gts a 


THE PAST half-decade, so 
fraught with danger and tribula- 
tion, has also been rich in new ex- 


'tions of the world and the peace 


The plain truth.is: the men of 
corporate wealth who threaten the 
world with rule or ruin are not al-. 
mighty and they can be thwarted! 
Three times the peace leving na- 


‘forces of our country and other 
lands, have prevented the atom- 
|aniacs from catapulting our nation 
‘and much of the world over the 
‘brink into atomic disaster, forced 
‘them to modify their course, and 
finally compelled them to climp_up 
'the hill to the summit to Geneva, 
| Even though Dulles and his 
‘corporate companions travelled re- 
luctantly and with ill-concealed 
hostility, their forced journey to 
the summit demonstrated anew 
that the road to a stable peace lies 
along the path of peaceful co- 
existence, and that the people 
-have the power to enforce this 
‘course. Although the advocates of 
.atamic diplomacy now try to re- 
verse their steps, the peoples are 
determined to go forward, and 
their will shall yet prevail! 

| The McCarthy-Eastland archi- 
tects of an American form of fas- 
-Cism are not invincible, either. 


: tant defeats, And they can be 


ed to a standstill—if the American 
| people really unite to put them to 
rout 


| This most vital truth was stated 
many years ago in another critica] 
imme at the founding of our Repub- 

“We must all hang together, or 
assuredly we shal! all hang 
arately”—thus did Benjamin F 


lin put one of the greatest | 
hy greatest lessons’ ally the 


The simple fact is that 
oly reaction made such 
in the late 1940s and 
because most of the 


headway 


éarly 1950s 
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They have suffered some — 
ick- 


Giber -baveglt 


Just look at what has happen- the gains labor made in past strug-|more blatantly anti-Negro and anti- 
ed to a few of the ideas that were|gles. They have many grievances Semitic. 
supposedly locked away in prison;2nd urgent demands, e unfin-| The broad, though loosely or- 
with us Communist leaders in the ished business of establishing the,ganized democratic movement 
summer of 1951? - 30-hour week, and of organizing which brought about the censure 

One was the very tenacious idea the unorganized, presses. Labor, and rebuffs to McCarthy in 1954, 
—embodied in the Stockholm peace »0w faces big mass political and/now faces a new challenge. The 
pledge—that all nations should re-|€Conomic struggles, including ma-|new anti-Constitution and nulli- 
nounes atomic warfare, that all|jor battles on the politicdl-legisla-| fication movement spearheaded b 
testing of nuclear weapons should |tive front. the Mississippi Confederates’ und 
be halted, and that all nuclear in-| All these can be waged success-|the McC te Copperheads 
struments of war should be pro-|fully only if the great membership] must be tled in its infancy! 
hibited and destroyed. and the key unions of the new © (Continued on Page 10) —. 


This idea has now become trans- anise 
formed into a mighty. world-wide 
movement embracmg the vast ma- 


a 


jority of mankind, and scores of 


governments, East and West. To. 
the growing roster of its great ad- 
vocates, which range from Khrush- 
chev.and Mao Tse-tung, to Nehru; 
Nasser, and the late Einstein—has 
now been added the influential 
voice of Pope Pius XI. 
Surely, America’s Catholics, es- 
lly those in the ranks of la- 
, will givé prayerful a. to 
the Pope’s message, and will help 
popevarine his plea to save man- 
ind from the horror of atomic 
warfare, 

Surely, too, most of America’s 
Protestants and Jews, no less than 
we Communists, will also support 
this noble plea. If we peace-loving 
Americans, of different faiths and 
beliefs, concert our efforts, we can 
yet compel Washington to -heed 
the universal popular demand to 
quarantine the A and H bomb! 
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ONLY a short time ago it seem-| ee 
ed that we Communists were virtu- a 
" 2 only Americans to advo- 


' 
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historic sessions ‘at i. 
have demonstrated that peace- 
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brought about a “problem” for 
the big business men and plant- 
at “eh gre eae 
groups “free Ne & 
sented to the old s abies. 
in a sense present 
“danger to the frankly anti-la- 
bor and white eg ots 2 busi- 
ness and political rs is 
—_ te be pr for ey nas 
Negroes’ of today exist si 
side with masses of working 
class whites. 4 
This new “problem” of the 
“free Negroes,” has been build- 
ing up over the past 12 years, as 
recent studies of economic and 
population development in five 


southern states reveal. Plantations 


in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi 
and South Carolina since World 
War SI have steadily been cast- 
ing off the tenant and share- 
cropping system. Wage workers 
have come in with the tractors, 
weeders and mechanical cotton 
pickers. Intensive cultivation of 
cotton has produced a cotton 
crop steadily increasing in value, 
but ‘on sharply decreased acre- 
age, with fewer hands. Aud 

ains and cattle have been ad- 
ied to the formerly one-crop 
system. 

For example, a survey by U.S. 


~« News and World Report, Jan. 


27, 1956, of two Mississippi 
Delta plantations reveal that the 
giant Delta and Pine Land Com- 
pany, a British corporation said 
to be the largest row-crop opera- 
tion in the world, accomplish- 
ed the following in 12 years: 

® Reduced cotton acreage 
from 16,000 to 7,800. 
_ © Exchanged its 1,200-mules 
for 200 tractors and 15 mules. 

® Reduced its tenants from 
1,000 families to 425. 
- © Introduced fodder and grain 
crops in the rest of its 38,000- 
acre holdings and this year is 
reported to have 1,500 fed-out 
steers ready eA aieate ' 


' THIS means that from one 
ylantation, poor et Negro 
amilies, or roughly 3,000 per- 
the towns and cities, Those 
who were left on the plan 
as wage workers were exp 
ing a new rela , despite 
the heavy overlay of semi-feud- 
al conditions. The new relation- 


of 


' 


ew. 


~ This is -no. small matter. And 
the importance which the rac- - 
ist politicians attach to it can 
be observed from the way in 
which they brag about their 


| “right to work” laws and laws 
| “enforcing - strict segregation. 


These two go together in Dixie- 
crat political circles in the South 
like flapjacks and molasses. 

: * 


UNIONS are feared, not only 
for economic reasons (and these 
are powerful enough with south- 
ern workers earning only 64 cents 
for the northern workers’ $1.00); 
there are political reasons, too. 
Unions, after all, believe in vot- 
ing and carrying on legisla- 
tive activity. And it is clear to 
all that | of activity 
would have to strengthened 
‘by the Negro vote. That is why 
many, planters and businessmen 
told U. S. News that the migra- 
opal esse wad asa 
the country would be a benefit, 
because it would distribute the 
“race problem.” Translated, this 
means that the migration would 
remove one of the constant 
threats to the anti-democratic 
system of which the plantations 
—with croppers or wage workers 
-—are an important part. For 
white plantation owners and big 
businessmen are outnumbered in’ 
the Delta and other plantation 
areas. Democracy means” they 
would have to vie with the Ne- 
groes for: political control, the 
closest thing to hell they could 
. imagine. 

It also happens that big busi- 
hesses have chosen the southern 
plantation area for their new es- 
tablishments. DuPont's big. orlon 
plant is in Camden, S. C.; Alex- 
ander Smith chose Creenville, 


factory, formerly of Yonkers, 
N. Y 


The Mississippi and South 
Carolina Chambers of Commerce 
and promotion agencies have ad- 
vertised -these factory sites as 
strongholds of Anglo-Saxonism. 
This is really double-talk for 
strongholds of “white rule” and 
jimcrow. Large numbers of white 
workers move into the area for 
the first time when factories are 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Miss., as the spot for its carpet | 


‘the llth Brigade in which he 


By MOE FISHMAN | 

Sometime last year a weary 
French prisoner of war. finally 
came home. He had at last won 
his freedom from the jails of the 
only self-proclaimed fascist still in 

wer. Francisco Franco. Safe in 

is own country he told a startling 
story — the story of a man long 
believed dead. 

He brought a plea for help from 
the hateful Burgos prison — 
word in over a decade of the fate 
of a man of. the 11th International 
Brigade, a veteran of concentra- 
tion camps, a volunteer in the 
French Maquis, a pre-Hitler coun- 
cillor of St. Ruprecht, the Aus-| 
trian anti-fascist, Joseph Orlitsch-- 
secretly rotting for these past 11 
years in a Fascist dungeon. 

Orlitsch had been given up for 
dead ever since that day in 1944 
when he had made the gruellin 
climb over the Pyrenees for the 
second time to enter Spain. Cap- 
tured by Franco troops and sen- 
tenced to 30 years penal servitude 
for “military revolt” Orlitsch «has 
been b in a Burgos prison 
from that day to this: Partially 
blind, his wounds are constant tor- 
ment, he is diseased in stomach 
and gall. Franco refuses to let 
him go, even though Austria has 
interceded on a alf. 


ORLITSCH is virtually the last 
Austrian prisoner of wer. All of 
the rest are home. Even those who 
fought in the Axis armies—even 
those who committed capital 
crimes in the service’ of fascism, 
have been released to return to 
their homeland. But Franco, the 
tascist, denies freedom to the Aus- 
trian who has fought for demo- 
cracy all of his adult life—to the 
man who did not spare himself in 
battle and at last has a free home-| 
land ready to give him asylum. 

For 20 years Josef Orlitsch has 
known only-the clamor of war and 
the silence of prison. In his early 
manhood he gained the respect of 
his fellow townsmen in Austria, 
and achieved a position of trust in 
municipal government. When ris- 
ing reaction forced him to leave 
his ow: country, he took arms to 
fight against fascism in Spain. 

Though 20 years have : passed, 


’ 
5 


fought then, the Thaelmann Bri- 
gade, is still a name of glory. These 
were the stalwart men—the Ger- 
nfans and Austrians —.who bore 
the honor of their people high 


when Hitler was making their" 


homeland a symbol of terror and 
shame. 

Orlitsch carried a rifle along- 
side men who today are buildin 


a better life for the German a 


&| guarantees 


FRANCO 


Austrian. people and creating the 
ees that German will never 
again be the language of fascism. 
Like so many of his comrades, Or- 
litsch was wounded but survived 
his wound to fight again. When 
the International Brigades left 
Spain in obedience to the orders 
of the Spanish Republic, many 
went to their homes—but to many 
others like Orlitsch home was 
VERBOTEN. 


of devoted men over the Pyrenees 
in 1944 to wrest, for a moment, a 
Franco's rule. — 

‘But Franco was too strong and 


osef Orlitsch. From that day on 

was thought dead until the dra- 
matic word of his hidden imprison- 
ment. aoe | 
* 

NOW that he is known to be 
alive, Orlitsch must be saved. In 
Austria the Bundeverband, a so- 
ciety of victims of fascism are. or- 
ganizing a world campaign tor his 
release. In a letter to the Veterans 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, ~ 
they wrote, “In the hard times 

one by, those of us who were 
ighting as well as those in the con- 
centration camps found their sharp- 
est weapon in solidarity. With its 
help we defied the maltreatment 
of the French CGardemobile after 
the Spanish War -.as well as the 
barbarism of the various concentra- 
tion camps. Today, we appeal for - 
this solidarity, dear comraces, for 
the sake of the International Bri- 
gader, Orlitsch.” 


* 


FRANCE, so soon to know the) 
horrors of concentration camps, 
threw thousands of refugee S ain- 
ards and Internationals behind the’ 
barbed wire of Argele sur Mer.| 


‘None who endured the despair of 


those miserable days will forget 
them. Demonstrations rocked the 
capitals of the western world for: 
their release. | 


In New York, thousands jammed} 


the streets outside the French con- 


sulate in protest against such treat-| 
ment of anti-fascists. And \these 
anti-fascists did get out—after the 
Germans invaded France— and 
without hesitatiion added their 
strength to the “French under- 
ground, ‘helping build the ranks 
of the French Maquis, the French) 
Forces of the Interior. They joined 
in whole units of Spanish Repub- 
licans and by their side, as before, 
were men of the International 
Brigades—among them Josef Or- 
litsch. 

Some day, when his release is 
won, Orlitsch will tell the full story 
of those days. This we know, Spain 
had a tremendous pull on his 
feelings. His years of battle there, 
his Spanish wife, made Spain his) 
second home and to the convic-' 
tions of an anti-fascist was joined a 
deep love for 4 country that was 
his wife's home. 

Some day, too, when Spain is' 


: 


free, we will know more about the) 
brave ‘hopes that sent a small band 


The Austrian foreign ministry 
has intervened on behalf of Or- 
litsch. The Franco authorities re- 
fuse point blank to release Or- 
litsch until he has served a full SO 
years—a death sentence to this par- 
tially blind, sick and wounded man. 
They have refused to. allow 4egal 
and medical representatives of Or- 
litsch’s. friends to enter Spain and — 
talk with him. First they kept his 
imprisonment secret— now. they 
hold him incommunicado. World 


|pressure can save him as it has 


saved the Spanish anti-fascist Rai- 
mundo and others. 

Veterans of the war in Spain re- 
sponded immediately to the call for 
solidarity from their Austrian -tom- 
rades. Letters from all over the 
country are beginning to arrive on 
the desk of the Franco Ambassa- 
dor,’ Jose M. de Areilza in Wash- 
ington demanding freedom for Or- 
litsch. Appeals for help are being 
addressed to Dag Hammerskjold, 
secretary of the United Nations. 

The veterans have written John 
Foster Dulles. 

it is now twenty years since the 
Spanish people began their tight 
against fascism, a struggle which 
molded a whole generation of 
anti-fascists. It is this generation 
of anti-fascists, along with the 
younger ple who are learning 
the proud meaning of the great 
tradition of the Spanish war, who 
must be. the first to raise their 


(Continued on Page 14) 


By JOSEPHINE RUUTILA 


- PORTLAND, Ore, (FP). — 
Hundreds of victims of the 
vicious McCarran-Walter na- 
tionality act just disappear 
from the American scene. Peo- 
ple remembered by neighbors and 
workers as “that nice Canadian wo- 
‘man I used to meet at the super- 
market,” or that Norwegian—or 
Italian, or Finn—“who worked on 
green chain.” 

People who had no money for 

‘lawyers’ fees, no idea which 


Shadow of Fear Hangs Over 


“They might help you,” said the 
reporter. 

And the union did. A union of- 
ficial, looking in on a hastily call- 
ed meeting of Mackay’s neighbors, 
remained to become treasurer of 
the new defense committee. 


night rap than the faint sound of it 
upon a neighbor's door. 
would write of supervisory parole, 


oath; 4)-weekly reports as to his 
associations and activities; 5) travel 
restrictions (if the non-citizen wants 
to visit his brother-iri-law who has 


Many Foreign Born 


a chicken farm outside the city 


limits, he must get permission to 
do so). | | 

The newspaper-reading public 
learned of supervisory parole for 
the first time when 14 non-citizens 
(including Benjamin Saltzman of | 
New York—one son ‘killed, another 


is’ wounded in the Battle of the Bulge) 


‘challenged “ite: legality. ‘The Su- 
ourt held that serious con- 


' 
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i sa i ac By BEN LEVINE 
This Is the Army, Mrs. Jones 


ARLENE FRANCIS is a 
charming young lady with an art- 
less manner (the only artful thing 
about her is her hair-do), whose 
five-mornings-a-week program is 
centered around the American 
Home. With the microphone in 
her hand, whieh she seems -to 
handle as.if it were a vacuum 
cleaner, she takes her millions of 
women followers to interesting 
places in this country and even 
abrvad, touching on such ‘sub- 
jects along the way as home fur- 
nishings, cooking and beauty 
hints, all of which I find -inter- 
esting except, of course, the 
beauty hints. She has been con- 


‘ducting a Wide, Wide World 


program long before that term 
was ifvented. 


Recently Miss Francis visited 
Tokyo, with the intention, it 
soon became obvious; of reassur- 
ing mothers and wives and sweet- 
hearts in American Homes that 
their soldier boys in the Occu- 
pation Army were receiving 
proper care. She produced filmS 
of her visit. We saw her entering 
an Army dining room in Tokyo 
as she gushed over the American 
smells of steak and potatoes, and 
she ate a soldier's meal with the 
rapture of one who had never 
tasted meat before. 

She interviewed the GIs in the 
game room, she was excited 
over the way they were playing 
pool, and she was so happy in 


contact was with close order 


aril on the CCNY campus as 4 
member of the ROTC. All I ever 


. Jearned to do with a rifle was to 


present arms, and I spent hours 
on practicing to do an about- 
face. Neither of these accomplish- 
ments, I am afraid, would have 
been of much use had _ the 
campus been invaded by the 
Germans. 


My greatest tactical problem 
was fo get into my uniform. The 
broad-brimmed hat was too small 
of too big, I forget which, ex- 
cept that it could never stay on, 
but the greatest misery of Army 
life was the leggings. No soldier 
today can appreciate the burden 
of these yards and yards of cloth 
that had to be wound around the 
space between the knee and the 
top of the shoe. I don’t know how 
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Franklin. 


By ADAM LAPIN 

ON 
everyy savings bank in the United 
States ie will find engraved: Ben- 
jamin Franklin's maxim: “A penny 
saved is a penny earned.” - 

Generations of Americans have 
been raised on his homely sayings 
in Poor Richard’s Almanae about 
thrift, frugality and virtue, such 
as: “Early to bed, early to rise, 


o 


makes a man healthy, wealthy and 


wise; “Gold helps them that nat 
] 


‘themselves’; “Little strokes fe 
great oaks.” 

|. Franklin has thus become 
‘known to millions as a sort of a 
sanctimonious old gent who went 
around spouting virtuous little bits 
of wisdom. Business leaders have 
‘acclaimed him as one of their own, 
‘and the Junto, the club he. found- 
led in Philadeiphia, is known as 


Perhaps the “bankers would be 
a little less enthusiastic about! 
Franklin if they knew he was hail-| 
ied by Karl Marx as “the cele- 
‘brated Franklin, one of the first) 
‘economists . .. who saw through 
ithe nature of Value.” 

Nor would the view of. Frank-| 
lin as a righteous stuffed shirt ex-' 
plain why the World Peace Coun- 
‘cil has singled him out as one of 
ithe great world figures, along with’ 
‘Mozart,. Rembrandt, Heine and 
‘George Bernard Shaw, to be hon- 
ored during _— | 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


—_——— . — ——— + eee 


Se ae SURELY time that ae 
‘icans reclaimed Franklin from the’ 
|bankers and Rotarians. The pic-|and editing have made Franklin 


‘ture most of us have been 


this bit of American paradise in 
Japan that I was surprised to see 
that next week she was back in 


It is not only- that censorship, For achievement in pure science 
he was given the Copley Gold 
Medal. of the. Royal Society of 


‘> 
™~ 
Pu 
He 
a 
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- Arlene’s 


Cy 


the U. S. A, on the What's My 
Line show. 

It seemed to me that the GIs 
were not as enthusiastic as Ar- 
Jene. They had a polite smile for 
Arlene's chatter, but they had 
the look of people at a party who 
are figuring how soon they can 
go home. They were sadder than 
clock-watchers, “They were cal- 
endar-watchers, They were mem- 
bers of an Occupation Army 
without an occupation. 

But Arlene did her best to pre- 
sent a cheerful picture to the 

womenfolk back home, though 
her efforts were hampered by 
Duiles’ brink article that broke 
upon a startled world at the very 
time of her trip. 


A JOLLIER picture of Army 
life is given every Tuesday at 
8 p.m. on Channel 2 in a half- 
hour of comedy by Phil Silvers 


» (Sergeant Bilko) and his buddies, 


‘This program, however, unlike 
, valle aad is fiction, 
and whether or not it is true to 
life I personally have had too 
little experience to say. I cannot 
say, for example, whether the 
genial and warm-hearted Phil 
with the quick and witty brain is 


closer to reality than the tough 


sergeant of most of the stories 
I have read, . 

There is néver a dull moment 
in Sergeant Bilko's world. In one 
merry inciden 
roped into being a _baby-sitter 
and a one-man diaper service. So 
jolly are these Rover boys (they 
are always on the brink of, but 
never actually get into serious 
trouble) that I am taken aback 
at the alacrity with which they 


__,. jump at a chance to spend a day 


_or-two away from camp. 


Sgt, Bilko, after 14 years in 
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it was with others, but ah, the 
sinking feeling I had as we walk- 
up and down in unison while I 
felt my leggings sag sadly in the 
middle, at the top, down below. 

Between my wobbly hat and 
my crumbling leggings I was not 
exactly a picture of what Othello 
called the-“pride, pomp and cir- 


cumstance of glorious war.” 


Our sergeant, who was import-. 


ed from the regular Army, had 
only one bit of tactical advice 
for us college soldiers, which he 
repeated over and over. It was, 
Wipe that smile off your face.” 
But he found it hard to folllow 
his own advice when his glance 
fell in my direction. I must add 
- (Continued on Page 14) 


t the sergeant gets . 


of Franklin is one-sided—and, in-' 
ideed, falsified, He was one of the 
most human and colorful figures in| 
our history as well as one of the 
greatest. 

‘ Far from being just a bumbling, 
old advocate of thrift, he-was an 
incredibly many-sided man. He 
was perhaps the closest thing to 
'& rounded Renaissance man pro- 
'duced in the Western Hemisphere. 
He was .a printer, publisher, busi- 
nessman, He was a writer, scien- 
tist, @conomist, philosopher, hu- 
morist, He was a politician, demo- 
crat, revolutionist. 

Rarely quoted are Franklin say- 
ings such as: “An egg today is 
better than a hen tomorrow’; “He 
‘does not possess wealth, it possesses 
him”; “Where ‘there is marriage} 
without love there will be loye 
without marriage.” 


pris prude and have squeezed the 


humor and satire out of his writ- 
ing. There has been all but lost, 
at least for his own countrymen, 
the richness of his thought, the 
variety of his character, the many- 
sidedness of his contributions. 

* 


SOME Americans know that 


; 


stove; at least they have heard 
the’ name. But few know that he 
invented scores.of gadgets, in- 
cluding bifocal glasses, an early) 
duplicating machine, and: an in- 
strument to get books down from 
high shelves. 

Most people know that he fool- 
ed around with a kite» to get an 
electric spark. © But few realize 


London in 1753 and in 1772 was 


named by the French Academy of 


Sciences as one of the~ world’s 


eight greatest living scientists out- 
gside of France. 


Carl Van Doren, author of the 
most definitive Franklin biography, 


‘Franklin invented the Franklin} points out that most of. Franklin's 


experiments and discoveries were 
absorbed anonymously into the 
general. stream of science—partly 
because he refused to patent any 
inventions, ineluding: the lightning 
rod. But Van Doren adds that “in 
one discoverable respect he: still 
survives wherever ‘electricity is 
spoken of’—the fact that “Frank- 
lin appears to have been ‘the first 
to use at least in print in English” 


that he was one of the jane WN modern electrical terms such 


scientists of his time. Zz 


(Continued on Page 14) es 
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Author Pictures an Architect of Reconstruction 


“THADDEUS STEVENS,” by 

Ralph Korngold.. Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., New York. 1955. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by 
ELIZABETH LAWSON 


THERE have been few bio- 
graphies favorable. to Thaddeus 
Stevens, By almost unanimous 
consent of historians, Stevens has 
become the arch-villain of Ameri- 
can history. Writera who «find 
ready palliation for Benedict Ar- 
nold and Aaron Burr cannot for- 
give the man who fought’ in the 
cause of free education, emanci- 
pation of the slaves, universal 
suffrage, equality under the law. 


This new biography of Stey- 
ens by Ralph Korngold is there- 
fore most welcome. It is a her- 
culean effort to present a fair pic- 
ture of the Old Commoner; it is 
sgenyally accurate andthe au- 


We see him in the courtroom 
fighting for the freedom of fugi- 
tive slaves; we see him when, on 
the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1850, he moved 
boldly te the offensive to de- 
nounce chattel slavery; again as 
an early member of the perse- 
cuted Republican Party; as the 
Congressman .who, brushing 
aside the hair-splitting of more 
timid Republicans and the treach- 
ery of Copperheads, guided 
through Congress the necessary 
measures to supply the Union 
with men and money. 

We hear the thunderous de 
mands for emancipation and for 
the arming of the Negro people. 
We watch the unfolding of his 

sonal life in all its purity—the 
inaneial generosity of a man 
who. was never wealthy; his un- 
failing courtesy towards his Ne- 
gro housekeeper; the consistency 
which impelled him to arrange 
for his burial in an imter-racial 
cemetery, ; 


a 
of Korngold's 


biography I have only admira- 
tion; it is contribu- 
tion. of 


ceptance of the slanders which 
reactionary historians have 
brought against the Negro-and- 
white governments which gave 
to the South the most democratic 
rule it has ever known, Failing 
in this; Korngold fails correct- 
ly to interpret the past for our - 
generation, upon which have 
fallen the unfinished tasks of 
Abolition, Civil War, and Recon- 
struction, . | 

Unlike Korngold, I believe that 
the era of Radical Reconstruc- 
tion was the finest fruit of Stev- 


ens’ work, although he himself 
did not live to see it. Teo say 


vened,” 
Korngold has no possible author- 
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share of the credit for the ten 
brief years in which the Negro 
people of the South possessed 
the ballot. . 


HERE is a book published in 
1955, a dreadful year for Negro 
liberty; the year just passed may 
well go down in- our a as 
the year of Emmett Till. The 
genoeidal terror in the South 
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THE WORLD celebrates 


. this year the 200th anniver- 
- sary of the birth’ of the 18th 


Century composer, Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart 
(born Jan, 27, 1756). Numerous 
concerts and exhibitions begin- 
ning in January and lasting 
through the year are scheduled 
in the United States‘as well as 
in Europe. And in Vienna, and 
Austria, his native land, 1956 is 
Mozart Year. 

Mozart is one of the ten great 
figures in science, literature, and 
art named for special commem- 
oration during #his year by the 
World Peace Council—a group 
which includes the American 
scientist, statesman, and _philos- 
opher, Benjamin Franklin. 

Mozart lived in an age when 


- cultural exchange was the rule 


not the execption—and: Mozarts 
travels through Europe as an in- 
fant and- child prodigy contribu- 
ted greatly to the enlargement 
of his own gifts, just a’ he con-’ 
tributed to the development of 
music in the Western world. 
” 

IN THE TEN years from 
1763 to~1773 Wolf; ang Ama- 
deus Mozart travelled across the 
Cerman states, Belgium, Great 
Britain and Italy. They were the 
roers of his childhood and ado- 
escence but, because of the spe- 
cial characteristics of his genius, 
they were decisive for the ma- 
turity.and development of his 
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During his travels the infant 
prodigy made the acquaintance 
of the greatest’ musicians of his 


ay: 4 , 

Schubert. and . Hammer in 
France; of. .Handel, . Johann 
Christian Bach and Arne in 
London; and of. Sammartini, 
Jommelli and Father Martini in 
Italy. 

These meetings between the 
child Mozart and men whose 
reputations were made, some of 
them already more than middle- 
aged, hold the key to the prodig- 
ious mastery with which the 


a ee = 


ozart 


genius of Salzburg ressed 
himself. They enriched him 
with all the knowledge acquired 
by age and experience, and at 


the same time enabled him to.” 


rid himself at an early age of 


purely superficial ‘influencés and 


arrive at the perfect expression. 
of his own genius. 
* 


IN A SENSE, the 18th cen- 
tury was the century of cultural 
exchanges. One need only think, 
for example, of the life of Vol- 
taire in this light, or that of the 
Prince de Litme, or ‘of Jean-Bap- 
tiste Martini, whose incompar- 
able musical knowledge war 
spread throughout Europe by his 
very voluminous correspondenc’ 
and the visitors who came tc 
Italy from every country to con. 


* 


. sult him. 


On the eve of the French 
Revolution European intelleetu- 
als corresponded widely with 
each other, held many personal 
meetings, translated and spread 
foreign books, exchanged gaz- 
ettes. and reviews, performed 
many theatrical works and held 
many concerts. 

The very education of the ar- 
istocracy necessitated a constant 
stream of “intellectuals” who 
went from one ‘country to the> 
other teaching physics and- phil- 
osophy, music and the natural 
sciences. 

Even sovereigns, such as 
Catherine of Russia and Fred- 
erick II took_part in this move- 
ment and encouraged it. And it 
is interesting to observé that. Eu- 
rope was nearer to cultural mity 
at that time than at any other. 
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Mozart stamp has been issued b Czechoslov kia to commemo- 
rate 200th birthday. Designer is leading artist, Karel Svolinsky. 


A Profoundly 


By DAVID PLATT 


THE OTHER day .I 
went to see Marcel Pagnol's 
French film ‘Letters. from 


My Windmill” at the Paris Thea-' 


ba 

There were actually three 
short films rolled into one which 
Pagnol adapted from three short 
stories of Provencal France by 
the 19th Century novelist Al- 


phonse. Daudet, I enjoyed all. 


‘three films very much. - 
The first arid possibly the best 
was “The Three Low Masses,” 


a glutton 


* 


religion and re 


Human Film Irks Legion of ‘Decency’ 


a poor farmer who owned a 
windmill ‘that, unknown to the 
villagers, threshed nothing -but 
air for 20 years. Then one day 
his secret leaked out and this 
made things brighter for all. 


THESE three short films 
were flavored with love of life 
and love-of people. And though 
the first two stories are filled 
with Rabelaisian humor, they 
are profoundly moral and hu- 
manistic.._ | 

I came-out of the theatre feel- 
ing warm and good. The feeling 


n't last. Because a few hours 


later I picked up a paper and’ 


was shocked to read that the Na- 
tional pager of Decency had 
iven the film a “C” or “Con- 
emned’ rating. The Legion said 
the first two episodes were “a 
frivolous, disrespectful and 
‘grossly comical presentation of 
toons charac- 
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the temporary eclipsé of art is ~ 


" years as.a tragedy; for even. 
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no small matter, and’ when a * bitin 


literature perishes, it is.an indi- . 


cation that many other things 
of worth have gone by the way- 
side. So my judgement on John 
O’Hara’s new book, “Ten North 


Frederick,”. is that here is the ; 


result of many others things. 
: There was a 
time when 
Fohn OHara, 
along with a 
younger Cald- 
well and a 
- younger Stein- 
k was”.a 
bright light for 
America's , lite- 
rary future, 
and even 
though he was 
known in some circles-as a writ- 
ers writer — due to an ear of 
uncanny fidelity and a use of 
i that put Hemingway 
ame—his popular appeal 
was increasing steadily. The 
publication of “Appointment. in 
Samara, was greeted with 
praise it justly deserved, for. 
here was a tale of inexorable 
circumstance, the delineation of 
an area of society, and an un- 
derstanding of the forces operat- 
ing upon that area; and after 
that, the first of his novels, a 
series of books appeared, each 
of which demonstrated _ his 
marvelous skill, and none of 
which fulfilled) more than a 


promise for the next. 


“Ten Nerth Frederick’ has 
been hailed as the answer to that. 
promise, and it is indeed an 
amazing and important . book; 
it is also a poor book, unfulfilled, 
tragic in more than one implica- 
tion it contains — and strangely 
enough, a book with ne promise 
for the future. ~ 


Even as one contemplates the 
ironic contradiction of the qual- 
ities listed above, one must also 
wonder where, if anyplace, John 
O’Hara.can go from here, His 
own particular tragedy is well 
worth examining, for it sheds 
light on the literary scene the 
world over. 

In “Ten North Frederick,” 
John O'Hara tells the story of 
one, Joseph B. Chapin, a wealthy 
lawyer, and self-consciously .a 


member of the American ruling 


ee ee ——— 


It isn’t that kind of film at all. 
It's a-film that says that Priests 
and Monks are tating beings 
like everybody else and subject 
to the same temptations as ev- 
erybody else. 

And that’s the way the film 
must have looked to the 450 
Nuns and Priests who attended 
a special screening of the film, 
in New York “and enjoyed it 
immensely,” according to an of- 
ficial of Tohan Pictures, the 
company in charge of distributing 


‘Letters From My Windmill.” 


“There was no criticism,” he 
said, 

And that's also how it must 
have looked to Canno Jean De- 
wavrin, director of France's 
Centrale Catholique du_ Cine- 
ma which is the equivalent of 
the National 


cy, and to the fa of the Ab- 


~ bey of Saint-Michel de Frigolet 


Meee Tictorer seed ida Wo 
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ion of Decen-~ 


York’s Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. “It ‘ollows. its un- 
inhibited and occasionally im- 


mudent way to the delight of - 


those who understand the spirit, 
customs and background -of 
those portrayed” he said, and his 
words were seconded by the 
chairman of the American Jew- 
ish Committee who said “the 
three stories, especially the first 
two are -replete with charm, 
knowledge of human nature and 
kindliness.” 

Most New Yorkers—religious 
and: non-religious alike, - will 
show the same understanding 
toward the very human and re- 
ligious. characters in ‘Letters 
From My Windmill which a re- 


-cent letter-writer to the Times 


said the “good Lord must have 
shown toward St. Augustine” 
who confided in his Confes- 
ee atrive daily 

“I strive daily against 


in snobbery, 
es and folkways of 


* 


THIS IS WHERE the book’s 
importance lies, for no. American 
has ever written of the upper 
middle class with the intensity 
and fidelity of O'Hara, and no 
other writer has so mercilessly 


' depicted them. It is true that 


Fal 


Ht 


no other contemporary writer 
seems. so entranced with the 
minutie of this senséless exist- 
ence, -but with O'Hara, the re- 
spect is tempered with a sense 
of truth that sits on the author’s 
shoulders like a demon. Where- 
by, the tragedy of Jeseph B. 
Chapin becomes the tragedy of 
John. O'Hara as well; for the 
lack of reason and any meaning 
whatsoever in the life of. his sub- 
ject translates into its - artistic 
counterpart. 

O'Hara has photographed—or 
rather recorded, for he works by 
dialogue and is incapable of 
prose description — the lives of 
a group of men and women, but 
why remains a mystery, ' nor 
does any meaning emerge from 
his record. 

The book begins with the fun- 
eral of Joseph ‘B. Chapin, and 
the next hundred and twenty 
pages are devoted to incisive 
portraits of the pallbearers. This 
is O Hara at his best, his marvel- 
ous ear hard at work:‘and in 
these pages is a picture of 
America’s ruling class unique in 
our literature, a picture of a 
brutalized and soulless group of 
men who make a polite debau- 
chery of life and a degraded 
mockery of death. 

The rest of the book goes 
back half a century to tell the 
story of Joseph B. Chapin up to 
the moment of his death, but 
the story is never free from the 
sour smell of death that intro- 
duces it. The movement is slow 
and uninspired; there is no com- 
pulsion becanse the life of Cha-- 
pin and the lives of these around 
him has. no intensity. 

It is apparent that.O’Hara 
admires, even loves Chapin, But 
there is no way for him to ex- 
press the love, and the only 
quality worthy of admiration 
are a set of tired manners aped 
long ago from the British, No 
one in the novel ever reads a 
book, sings a song, looks at a 


to music; love is replaced by pa- 
thetic. sex movements, I- 
laid by a gnawing fear of ster- 


ility; and there is not even a 
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Jane Austen once wrote 
and fulfilled novels of her class, 
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now in the last twilight of it, 
one of the most mted of 
American writers writes a grave- 
yard inscription without even 
curiosity as to why his idol 
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Pancakes Are Always Goeod Eating nagrated about. Lincoln and the historie power of the rode to aoe mney 


"MAKING PANCAKES 
CAN BE FUN | 


COME the cold days and it i 


pancake time all the way from 
breakfast to main meals and des- 
Pancakes are a tasty answer 
i ‘using those last portions of 
ftover meat or foods, 
They ony lunch bevy din- 
ner éa or variety other 
delicious foods to the batter. 
After the batter is mixed ‘ae 
=, my adding 
ee cheese, chop aT 
ked salmon, browned sausage 
meat or drained whole kerrel 
com. 


Following are a few pancake 
recipes to tempt your family. 


POKLO DOT” . 
GRIDDLE CAKES 


One cup sifted enriched flour, 
1% teaspoons baking powder, 1 
teaspoon salt, % teaspoon dry 
mustard, 1 egg, 1% cups milk, 
2 tablespoons melted shortening, 


4 frankfurters. 


Sift together flour, baking 
powder, salt and mustard, Beat 
egg slightly and add milk and 
shortening. Add to flour mixture, 
stirring only until flour is mois- 
tened, Cut frankfurters crosswise 
in %-inch slices Pour - griddle 
eake batter on hot griddle, al- 
lowing about % cup batter for 
each cake. Arrange frankfurter 
slices on batter, pressing slices 
into batter. Turn griddle cakes, 
browning well on both. sides, 
Serve hot with cheese sauce, 


ITALIAN PANCAKES 
Filling: 14% pounds ground 


round steak, 1 cup . processed 


Ter 3 : 
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Swiss cheese, % teaspoon salt, 
¥ teaspoon. 3 tablespoons 
olive oil or a bstitute, § slices 
boiled ham. 


Pancakes: 1 cup wencaké mix, 
: cup plus 2 tablespoons milk, 


ve 1 tablespoon 
te Fe ve 


hit past t jlo Inge salt, 
pepper a pe into 8 sausages 
about 4 inches long. F a 
in shortening or oil t 10 
— Ro each in slices of 


Fisulidai Add milk, egg and 
shortening to pancake mix, stir- 
ring lightly. Make two. extra- 
large pancakes, using a cup of 
batter for each, or make four 
smaller pancakes, using % cup 
batter for each. Bake on a hot, 
lightly greased griddle; turning 
only once, Cut large pancakes in 
half or if you make small pan- 
cakes leave whole,. Roll 2 sau- 
sages in each, Heat in shallow 
pan in a hot oven about five 
minutes. Serve with hot Italian 
sauce. 


SCOTCH PANCAKES 


For six servings you need 2 
cups of ground cooked meat. 
Combine the- meat with 2 cups 
of cooked oatmeal, 2° eggs, salt 
and x to season. Mix the 
batter thoroughly, Fry cakes, 
using one tablespoon of mixture 
for each, in a small amount of 
drippings. 

CREAMY CORN PANCAKES 


One can cream-style corn, 2 
eggs, Well beaten, 42 cup sifted 
all-purpose flour, % cup milk, 
butter, maple syrup. 

Combine corn, eggs, flour and 
ae Mix until blended. Dro 

oonfuls in a hot ste Be 
ate or lightly greased skillet. 
Cook until browned on both 
sides. Serve with butter ‘and 
maple syrup. 
SAUSAGE PANCAKES 

One-half pound pork sausage 
meat, 2 cups pancake ready-mix, 
2% cups milk, 1 beaten egg. 

Fry pork sausages meat slowly 
for about 15 minutes until light- 
ly browned. Drain off dripgings. 
Add milk and beaten egg to the 
pancake mix, stirring lightly. 
Fold sausage and 3 ta lespoons 
of the drippings into batter. 


Bake pancakes on a hot, lightly 


greased griddle, Serve with hot 
syrup and fried apple rings. 


. jeaders — 


io tn asta pelneegibisers 
U in my mind and 


thoughts are. my im ied 

of the Laced Sash 
Act. trial who serve their sen- 
-tences years in American pris- 
ons for the crime of holding in- 


dependent political ideas. 
It was exactly a year ago, on 
Psat: 26th, teat I even 


“CLAUDIA JONES 


under guard all night from 
Grand Central station with two 
Outstanding women Communist 
Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn and Betty Gannett. We 
were On Our way to contimue 
our unjust sentences under the 
Smith Act, two weeks of which 
was already served at the Wo- 
mens House of Detention in 


New York. 


We travelled on the New 
York Central, sleeping in double 
decker Pullman beds, A paja- 
ma-clad male marshal slept ad- 
jacent to Elizabeth Curley- 
Flynn on the lower level while 
Betty Gannett and I huddled in 
one bed on the upper compart- 
ment adjacent to which lay a 
woman marshal. But this was 
only an index of the indignities 
to which one is subjected to in 
prison life. 

Those . indignities are not 
alone direct and’ overt; they are 
subtle and indirect. They range 
from the loss of one's surname 
for a number, the familiarit 
with which prison officers call 
you by your first name your sub- 
jection to tasks which are min- 
ute, infinitesimal, and, in many 


° 


This ig an old 


cases 

I cannot 
Gurley Flynn and Betty Gan- 
nett. But pe can tell Daily Work- 
er readers that there wasn’t a 
prisoner in Adlerson who un- 
derstood .why we “should ‘be 
jailed for our ideas. 


I don't know intimately what 


the prison conditions of the 
men are like, but having been 
in a woman’s pxison,. I can tell 
you what conditions are like for 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn with 
whom I lived in the same prison 
cottage for four and a half 
mont 
of these conditions can arouse 
anger and give added argument 
for a more urgent amnesty cam- 


van ign for their immédiate re- 


Picture if you will a zoom 
eS t feet in length and 
one half feet in width. 
To is your home for the dura- 
tion of your unjust sentence. 
“orientation” 
building. “Orientation” meaning 
where you spend ar first three 
weeks on _ in_ prison in 
which. you are in quar- 
antine, and bre you experience 
your first prison indoctrination 
regulations. Here, isdlated from 
other prisoners you have hourly 
round of assignments such as 
scrubbing, buffing and waxing 
already shining floors, putting 
nametags on your clothes, taking 
IQ tests and the like. 


The cottage where I was 
housed with Guriey Flyon hod 
steel-barred windows. This cot- 
tage, as against others \. ..a 
are unbarred and give the im- 
pression of a simulated freedom 
there were some advantages, 
namely that of having your own 
room & private commode, and 
washbasin a situation unlike 
other cottages one uses middle 
century pots when locked in for 
the night instead of the more 
modern hygenic methods of sa- 
nitation, 

I learned about this and other 
differences in these conditions 
when I lived for the first three 
months in an all-Negro “jim- 
crow cottage. “White Cottage 
and “Colored” cottages were the 
norm in Alderson, as in all prix 
ons, Negro te omen prisoners 


got the worst jobs and wore. 


: ae inexperience. 


Reader Views Non-TV Amusement for Children 


A reader, who signs himself 
“DW Supporter” sent in an a@n- 
swer ta one of our letter-writers 
who asked TV columnist Ben 
Levine, te “suggest poems to 


<gead to children to wean them 


from television.” “DW Support- 
er” feels that poetry reading ° “will 
not in the least entice them away 


from the TV screen,” and makes | 


some other suggestion, in part, 
as follows: 
© * 

“Tm 5 a young father in 
my mid-twenties (my girl is just 
19 months) so please allow for 
..+ Vhave a 
emg on four months, It 
is Pad on an average of about 
ten hours as week (without exag- 


peestion), My wife says the chi 
Captain’ Kangaroo because 


of the songs.and animals. I have 
her exuberance too 


ri arity Bailey 
4, s, Seatiey 10-10:30 


- something 


»”? 


“lymior . Britannica Theatre 
(Channel 4, Sunday 9-10 a.m.). 
Granted it is on the factual side, 
it nevertheless has many exciting 
features. What’s more, after each 
film is a book for children con- 
cerning the topic, which can, be 
found in the library. 

Or go to the public library 


youneen, and seek the librarian’s 


elp in choosing a book for your 
ust remember, pick 
at interests him; and 


which can be integrated into a 


youngster, 


healthy afid sane concept ot life, 


and which, if possible, leads into 


or follows a vein which can be 


continued to further your child's 
and excitement in the 


terrific, 

I am quite sure that if the 
many cultural attractions within 
the city were utilized, and the 
few correct TV programs tuned 
on, with the proper use of our 
libraries and museums, our chil- 
dren can grow up to be decent 
and sdnsitive human beings with 

a love for life.” 


eee - rw, _ 
~ _— 


Perhaps a description 


ee oT nen ene 


“for Elizabeth - 


h Gurley Flynn 


seamstress for the 
Health Public Service 


Up at 6 A.M. when a custodial 
officer opens your door; break- 
fast at 7 before~and for a half. 


are not psi 0 BE that hese thing 
ule of about three-quarters of 


BETTY GANNETYS 


an hour. Her workroom is in the 
basement of this building. 
Clean enough (she keeps it so) 
the windows are also barred and 
there sits this outstanding daugh- 
ter of the American “working 
elass who, at 65 years of age has 
so much more to contribute to 
the nation’s progress. She sits 
mending pillow. cases, sheets, 
beng peas bandages (yet, Pe 
this age) a other garments for 
the prison ital. She. works 
alone here. Two 15 minute 
breaks at 10 o'clock the morn- 
ing and at.3 p.m. allow all in-- 
mates to use this half hour as 
they . please for a rest — 
or to smoke, 


ial 


azy about. 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


CORTINA D’AMPEZZO—(by mail)—W 


‘ 


teams from our country: are quite different in makeup than 
our summer Olympians, who, by and large, are more rep- 


resentative of the country as a 
whole. 

It is a rather odd ! 
to see a team of over 75 ath- 
letes representing the USA and 
nary a dark face. In the. sum- 
mer Olympics, of course, our 
championship winning teams 
wouldn't have a chance without 
the many splendid Negro ath- 
letes in track and field like Dil- 
lard, Whitfield, Biffle and the 
others. All five of our boxing 
winners who turned the tide 
against the USSR in the total 

int score the day before the 
finish were Negroes, including 
the then 17-year-old Floyd Ret- 
erson of Brooklyn, now regard- 
ed as the most likely coming 
heavyweight champ. 


What does the all white com- 


position of our champion skiiers, 
skaters, bobsledders and hockey 
players reflect? This is not an 
attempt at any thorough an- 
alysis, just some observations 
whiich seem fairly obvious. 

First, of- course, it is to be 
noted that 95 percent of the 
Winter Olympians come ‘from 
the northern part of the coun- 
try, and pretty far north at that. 
The bulk of the Negro. people 
are in the south where winter 
sports are unknown, and for 
many of those whe came north, 
the tradition and background is 
in the summer sports. In addi- 
tion, most (but not all), of the 
Winter Olympians come from 
smaller communities, not_ the 
large cities, and the Negro popu- 
lation in the north is . mainly 
in the urban, working class cen- 
ters. 

This geographical and clima- 
tic fact is a big part of the 
story, but not all of it. Crant- 
ing all this, there are still some 
fine winter athletes from big- 
ger cities like Boston, Denver, 
Kochester, Minneapolis, etc., 
and there are enough athletic- 
minded Negro youth who live 
where snow and ice are no 
strangers to look a little further 
into the absoluteness of the 
whiteness of our winter Olym- 
pic teams. 

Just talking out loud, the an- 
swer an only be found in the 
fact that the winter sports, like 
golf, tennis and-the equestrian 
sports, are largely what can be 
called “social sports.” 

That is, they depend, at least 
in the echelons of steady com- 
petitive training and develop- 
ment, on private clubs, or re- 
sort areas which are upper class 
and often discriminatory in 
background. : 

I'm a summer sports man my- 
self, and can’t speak with 
hand familiarity of the ski slopes 
of Vermont, New pshire 
eadw upper New York. It could 
well be that in the new 0- 
menon af trainloads of “dubs” 


the contrary, and would natural- 
ly wonder not only about their 
reception by the management in 
such resort areas, but the pos- 
sibility of housing and eating 
comfortably. 


A LOT MORE, and more 
specific, can obviously be look- 
ed into concerning this winter 
sports situation. It could be in 

ese days of the champion 
Brooklyn Bidens and Supreme 
Court decisions there are~some 
changes on the scene, or at 
least on the horizon, If so, these 
are a fairly well kept secret. 


None of -this musing on the 
lilywhiteness of our team in 
Cortina is intended to detract 
anything from the good, ordi- 
nary American sportsmanship of 
most of these men and women 
themselves. On the contrary, in 


| ‘sole | 
inter Olympic - WINNERS 


Summary of Olympic winners 
in completed events Feb. 1, 


5,000-Meter bong Skating— 
Boris Shilov, USSR, (Olympic 
record). 

1,500-Meter Speed Skating— 
Yevgeni Grishin and Yuri Mi- 
Khailov, USSR, (tie) 2:08.6. 
(World and Olympic record). 
500-Meter § Skating—Yev- 
geni Ghishin, USSR, 0:40.2 
(World and Olympic record). 

10,00-Meter Speed Skating— 
Serge Ericsson, Sweden, 16:35.- 
9. (Olympic record). 

Giant Slalom Skiing — Toni 
Sailer, Austria, 3:00.1. 

Special Slalom Skiing—Sailer, 
3:14.7, 

Nordic combined Skiing 
(jumping and cross-country)— 
Sverre Stenersen, Norway, 455 
points. | 

30-Kilometer Cross-Country 


Skiing—Veikko Hakulinen, Fin- 


MEN 


their relations with athletes of ./and, 1:44.6. 


other countries, for example,;—in 
which most of them pay not 
the slightest attention to the of- 
ficial “iron curtain” nonsense, 
they have much to teach our 
sik hat diplomats of Wall 
Street who have done so much 
harm to the good word “Ameri- 
can.” 


A check of the composition 
of the Amorican team shows 
some you could consider upper 
crust, a big majority of stu- 
dents who may or may not have 
been born with some sterlin 
silverware in their mouths, a 
more than a few workers. 

Not typical of the winter 
team as a whole are the bob- 
sledders, a sort of special breed 
almost all from the same lo- 
cality, Saranac Lake in New 
York. Their common physical 
denominator is finess, the 
better to hold the careening bob 
firm on’ the icy curves, much 
in theory like the heavier auto- 
mobile beirg better for the curv- 
ing open country roads. 

Among them -we fifd a for- 
est ranger, a geologist, a sales 
executive, a lumber yard man- 
ager, « career Army man, the 
manager of a finance company, 
a contractor, a physicist (!), and 
a couple workers, Monroe 
Flagg of Ausable Forks, a lines- 
man, and Jim Lamy of Saranac 
Lake, a truck arives. 


THE FIGURE skating group, 
with the exception of Army pri- 
vate Sully Kothman, is com- 
posed exclusively of students, 
though the fact that this ballet- 
like art is learned mostly in- 


Madison 
Ice Club. 


_Berthod, Switzerland, 1:40.7. 


15-Kilometer Cross-Country 
Skiink—Hallgeir Brenden, Nor- 
way, 49:39. 

Two-Man Bobsled—Lamberto 
Dalla Costa, Italy, 5:30.14, “ 

Figure Skating—Hayes Alan 
Jenkins, U.S.A, 

WOMEN 

10-Kilometer Cross-Country 
Skiing — Lyubov Kozyreva, 
USSR, 38:11. 

Giant Slalom Skiing—Ossi Rei- 
chert, Germany, 1:56.5 

Special Slalom Skiing—Renee 
Colliard, Switzerland, 1:52.3. 

15-Kilometer Cross-Country 
Skiing—Siiri Rantanen, Finland. 

Downhill Skiing — Madeline 


ale 


—is a Chicago high school bio- 
logy teacher. 


Students and: recent students 
dominate the. mens’ Alpine ski- 
mg group, with Dartmouth 
Hanover, New Hampshire) ac- 
counting for all hut one. Among 
the jumpers, Art Devlin of Lake 
Placid owns a motel, R 
Maki of Ishpeming, Mich., is a 
logger, Dick Rahoi of Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., is a factory laborer, 
and the others are students. 


The ice hockey team leans 
very heavily on the state of Min- 
nesota, with -five players or for- 
mer players at the University, 
three from North Dakota U. 
(two of whom came from Minne- 
sota), two from Michigan U. 
(both coming from Minnesota), 
and two from Boston College 
and one Boston U. No fewer 
than four of the squad come 
from the town of Eve 
and so does Coach Mariucci. 
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the Winter Olympics at Cortina. 


top performers ia 


They’re Off! For 
Baseball Wars 


By ROOSEVELT WARD Jr. 


THE STEADY, mounting list of baseball players 
signing contracts daily is a good reminder that our national 
pastime will soon be with us again. The crack of timber 


against ball, the thud. of fists 
into dusty mitts; the huff and 
puff of excess fat being shed 
and the crack of rusty fippers 
aching hack itfto shape—all will 
be familiar. sounds with the 
coming of spring training. 

While the” big league moguls 
try to lower the number of un- 
signed players and keep salaries 
as low as ible, there is 
other unfinishef business be- 
fore play gets underway. 


In a setise, the Feb. 4 joint 
get-together of big league mag- 
nates in New York, while not 
as sensational as opening day, 
will really start the baseball 
wars. The owners are sched- 
uled to discuss such ha ge as 
“The Game of the Week’ pro- 
posal of Walter O'Malley, which 
would permit TV broadcast of 
the most important contest of 
the by other F sagan 
But ighpoint oO con- 
fab will be reconsideration of 

layers demands -+ejected at a 

ecember meeting of owners 


in Chicago. , 
THE PLAYERS, represented 
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owners to the i 
should rightfully b os a on 
them. They are wary of any 
arbitrary reduction or ab 
ment of contributions to the 
fund by the owners. 

When these demands were 
arrogantly rejected by the own- 


ers, -16 player represéntatives 


from each team met with their 
attorney Norman Lewis in New 
York and called on Commis- 


FELLER and ‘Roberts have 
been strongly backed by 
me of ap lea 
or these Larry 
ex-teammate of Feller said in 
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WHAT WILL AFL-CIO DO? 


' (Continued from Page 2) 
doing. It will take far more than 
committees, formal political en- 
dorsement of candidates or appeals 
to the members, to bring out the 
full voting strength of the unions. 
- Only a political drive with an ac- 
tive “mass base” can measure up 
to the new. challenge. If the AFL- 
CIO executive council truly means 
business it will launch a drive for 
that sort of independent labor po- 
litical action movement nationally 
under the COPE. 


4.—The convention put extrador- 
dinary emphasis on-the struggle 
for civil rights. The delegates fre- 
quently applauded denunciation 
of the Mississippi lynchers and 
demands for an end of all segre- 
gation. Two Negroes were named 
Vice-presidents. The convention's 
civil rights. resolution embodies a 
comprehensive program. But .the 
real measure of the AFL-CIO on 


“negative side” of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. The supporters of the latter 
position are- displaying unconceal- 
ed. dissatisfaction -with ‘Meany’s 

Another very important devel- 
opment that As a y having 
some influence on the AFL-CIO’s 
position on foreign affairs, was the 
Christmas Message of Pope Pius 
XII calling for an end of nuclear 
weapons and atomic tests, steps 
towards disarmament and negotia- 
tion of differences within the 
‘framework of peaceful coexistence. 
While most top leaders of Amer- 
ican labor ignored or opposed 
those proposals in recent years 
when they came from the leaders 
of the USSR, India and others, 
many of them, including Meany, 
are now expressing support for 
the Pope's position. As Mean 
said in his speech at Seton Ha 
University, Jan. -8: 


“All ‘of us can only welcome 


civil rights, especially in the eyes 
of the Negro people, is the kind 
of ACTION that will flow from 
that resolution. Will the AFL-CIO. 
put its shoulders to the wheel for 
the the scheduled Civil Rights 
Mobilization in Washington? 
5.—In its resolution on civil lib- 
erties, the convention greeted. the 
recent decline of McCarthyism and 
the witchhunt hysteria and called 
for a number of -legislative steps 
| to curb thought-control and all 
violations of the Bill of Rights. It 
should be noted, however, that At- 
‘torney General Brownell has pro- 
ceeded against the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and the United 
Blectrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, under the McCarthyite 
Butler Bill which both the AFL 
and CIO opposed. This is clearly 
@ move to set a precedent for a 
ttern that fio be applied 
gainst all labor. Moreover, Mc- 
Carthyism has raised its ugly head 
through the Senate Committeee 
headed by the racist Senator East- 
land. That committee, in a drive 
to silence opposition to McCarthy- 
‘ism and the southern racist defi- 
ance of federal authority, even seeks 
to intimidate the New York 
Times, And in the process of doing 
so, seeks to witchhunt the unions 
in the newspaper field. The labor 
‘ movement cannot sit back and feel! 
complacently satisfied with the de- 
cline of’ McCarthyism in face of 
-these new ominous assaults upon 


civil liberties. 
6.—Another of the econvention’s 
highlights was the stand against 
racketeering in the labor move- 
ment, There is a greater pressure 
today for a clean-out of racketeer- 
ing than in the past because of 
the merger, | : 
Moreover, a drive against rac- 
keteers by labor itself is urgent 
because of the efforts of labor's 
poner enemies to exploit the 
: in the current elections 
against labor. Attorney General 
Brownell whose political mentor 
was car ngyit nag Thomas E. 
Dewey, is using his department 
to further that so ty The 
AFL-CIO council should move 
quickly to give substance to the 
anti-racketeering stand of the con- 
vention. ; 
7.—The convention's foreign pol- 
ey resolution, while a restatement 
the AFL and CIO past cold-war 
_ stand, contained much that is con- 
tra , @ clear evidence of 
indefiniteness, It 


with this new agreement through 


if-|flect more tly - the 


heartily the plea made recently 
by Pope Pius XII for the world 
to agree on renouncing nuclear 
weapons and assure compliance 


a system of effective control.” 


Notwithstanding the fact. that 
much of the rest of Meany’s Seton 
Hall speech contradicted -the pro- 
posals of ne Pope he encores 
a step toward a icy for 
labor can Ronda as the door was 
gee for agreement on the issue 
of atomic weapons and. disarma- 
ment, 


Those are weleome si that 
some _ discussion- is ing 
through im the unions on 
the issue of peace, even though 
it be on a limited level. We hope 
it will lead the AFL-CIO. to re- 
examine its stand on world af- 
fairs. The recent events through- 
out the world, so glaringly under- 
scoring the .failure ofthe AF1- 
CIO policy on international affairs, 
should give impetus to a trend for 
a cleat pro-pease change. 


The .above are only some. of 
the main problems facing labor 
and the AFL-CIO executive coun- 
ci], They are closely connected 
with the lives of the trade union 
members and; it need hardly be 
added, tolabor’s economic bargain- 
‘ing power—its power.to win high. 
er wages and lower hours, com- 
bat speed-up and the thireats of 
automation, and to secure -the life 
of the unions. The workers will 
be watching the council to see 
whether it measures up to the oc- 
casion, 


What is the role of progressive 
trade unionists in this next stage 
of the merger? .They are emerg- 
ing as the most active people for 
implementation of the AFL-CIO 
convention decisions to give them 
life. They work for the widest and 
most vigorous possible mobilization 
of the workers for thase objectives. 
. This is not easy because’ there 
is still a great deal of resistance 
to launching of a “big march” for-' 
ward, The executive council it- 
self is composed of men who bas- 
ically follow the poliey of em- 
ployer-labor collaboration. That 
policy retards militancy and has 
the effect of “pulling” labor's 
punches at reaction: But the 29 
men are not a homogenéous group. 
There is some difference among 
them, influenced by their base and 
the degree of militancy in their 
unions, their traditions. Then there 
are two Negro members who re- 
pressures 
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Negro people. . 


‘sociation, whic 


MONTGOMERY : 
one signed with the racist) 
Commissioner Sellers said he 
had instructed ice to. haul in 
aa . aan an i 
t carrying 
numbers of passengers would o 
checked for cha 
He also threatened to crack down 
on groups of Negroes waiting for 
rides. 

Commissioner Parks said dozens 
of businessmen had told him they 
were going to “lay off Negro em- 

loyes who are being used as. 

AACP instruments in this boy- 
cott.” 

Immediately after the . mayor's 
announcement, city hall employes 
said they received “ag avalanche” 
of congratulatory telephone calls 
and telegrams. WCC leaders~ de- 
clared they were gettin new} 
members by the Phot. | and 
they*could now “outvote Negroes | 
five to one or better.” (There are 
about 1,800 registered Negro vo- 
ters in the city).. 

The Rev. M, L; King, head of 
the Montgomery Improvement As- 
has coordinated 
boycott strategy, declared he 
thought “the mayor’s appeal will 
have. little effect, . Those whites 
who are with us will keep on be- 
ing with us.” He spoke to an over- 
flow crowd at a Negro church. 

King became one of the first 
victims of the police crackdown. 
On Jan. 26 he was stopped by traf- 
fic officers ashe loaded a group of 
passengers at a “pickup lot where 
the volunteer jitneys assemble. 


The cope 
cense. He produced it an 
off. The police followed 


members, have 
“pickup” 
drivers in insulting fashion. At 
least half a dozen 
rested, seemingly at random, for 
asked for his driver's li-| alleged disorderly conduct. The 
drove typical interviewing technique has 
im for | been: “Take off your hat, n———r, 
about ten blocks, then stopped when you speak to me.” 


(Continued from Page 5) || 


He went into the i 


Tennessee to 


side were vitriol. But unfortun- 


ately he poured it over the plain™ 


folk of Tennessee who had never 
a chance to learn otherwise. He 
made no distinction between vic- 
tim and master. Nonetheless, in 
his own way, he fought for en- 
lightenment, and against ignor- 
ance. 3 

HE OPENED the pages of the 
Mercury to new writers, Negro 
and white. The work of young 
talented writers who loved the 


him again, claiming he had 
violated the speed limit: - They 
took King to headquarters and 
fingerprinted him—an unheard-of 
sana 

O 

He filed notice.of appeal. 


ure—on the speeding count. 
nm Jan. 28 he was fined $14.60. 


nied .by WCC 
een touring the 
“shaking wh” 


Police, accom 


lots, 


ivers were ar- 


end. 


hind the. other counties. 


are beginning to catch hold. 


THE CIRCULATION DRIVE 


4 
We went above the 40 percent mark last week in the New 
York campaign for 6,700 Worker subscriptions and- 1,200 for the 
Daily Worker. The three months campai 


thus one-third over at this writing (Thu 
By next week, campaigners expect to reach thé half-way point 
in the state, and to make it at least two-thirds by the Feb. 19 week- 


started Jan. 1, and is 
y) from time angle. 


While the subscription -phase of the campaign is’ thus pro- 
ceeding according to schedule, there is no a i 
in Worker bundle sales or in newsstand sales, 
important aspects of the effort to increase circulation. 
Brooklynites continued to set the pace for the state last week, 
going well over their half-way targets both in Worker and Daily 
Worker subs. Bronx took over second place, coming close to the 
half-way point in Worker subs and above it in Daily Worker subs, 
eens campaigners came up with some 37 Worker subs and 12 
for the Daily Worker as we were writing this—too lat to change 
the table below. This brought them close to the 40 percent mark 
in both. Manhattanites slumped some last week and thus fell be- 


eciable increase 
th of which aye 


The Queens campaigners, starting slowly but working steadily, 


As the failure to increase Worker bundle sales indicates, the 
campaign so far has been largely confined to renewal of current 


subscriptions, and hence does not add to circulation. This is not 


true in some parts of the country. 


One area that has been going ahead is the Minnesota-Dakotas 
oup, which now has in about a third of its target in Worker subs. 


Minnesotans sent in some 28 Worker subs last week, of which 


20 were from new readers in small towns we'd never heard of. Of 
these towns, three had never had Worker subscribers before and 


several others had not had subscribers in recent years. 
‘The Minnesotans were thus showing that it is possible now to 


begin to expand into new areas, as well as te rewin lost ground. 


ers--everywhere. 


On Feb, 19, there will be a special, enlarged 
Worker devoted ‘to the historic ‘struggle for Negro freedom now be- 
ing waged in the South. The issue will deal with the effect$-of this 
struggle on the economic, political and social life of our countrys 


These aspects of the campaign, essential if we are to show mefeas- 
ed circulation, need to become a feature of the activity of our read- 


edition of The 


workers, Negro and white. It should be used widely both to con- 
vey the position of the Left regarding this historic struggle to the 
workers and Negro people of the land, and to rewin readership 


among workers and Negro 

We would urge,. too, 
rectly from wus cr 
sell or distribute to friends, sh 


ily ) Queens o«eeeeee 1000 


Total sseeeeead 6700 
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Me ro readers order, either di- 
ough their respectiv 


e areas, ten copies each to 
, neighbors, etc. 


Circulation standings as of Feb. 2: 
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the flames of discontent, but he 

had nothing much more to offer 

than the scorched earth of o 

position. He knew how to th 

er his “Nay,” but there were 

7 the land who sought’the 
ea. 

So as thé boom of the Twenties 
blew up and the breadlines laced 
the nation into a straitjacket, a 
new and younger generation did 
not find the Sage of Baltimore 
the Solomon that its predecessors 
did. The Mercur? which in its 
heyday reached 90,000 readers - 
dwindled to 30,000 and by 1933 
Mencken resigned from the pub- 
lication. . 

BUT HE had left his mark, 
Few could forget his lusty style, 
his punch, his sardonic gift and 
his joy'in the fight. All that was 
to the good. Yet, though he ex- 

od Babbitt and reviled the 
provincial, he remained himself, 
in much of his political thought, 
a Babbitt. He was himself a pro- 
vincial, in thé worst sense of the 
word as he meant it to be. He 
lived all his life in the same 
brick house down on Hollins 
Street, in Baltimore,. suffering . 
from a sort of claustrophobia. 

He a ont seers the ree, ‘p 
you might have expect is 
restless mind would have de- 
manded, did not go to see for 
himself the vast social upheavals 
and acquaint himself with the 
turbulent ideas of the new Eu- 
rope, the new republic founded 
by workers and peasants, terms, 
to him, that were synonymous 


with ignorance ane mental slosh, . 


SIMILARLY in domestic poli- 
tics. He stayed a conservative all 
his life, and yet, the contradic- 
any the Se aanee were such that 

e t imprisonment 
of radicals during the Palmer Red 
Raids, saying wryly that the jail- 
ers, were, if anything, far worse 
than those they jailed. The 
statute books, he said, were full 
of laws that were antiquated in 
the time of Empress Maria 
Theresa of Hapsburg Austria. 

Yet, in the early Thirties, he 
lambasted the New Deal, boast- 
ed in his way, that he did not 
trust democracy. All his life he 
sought an intellectual elite. 

In fact, this warrior against 
prurience afid hypocrisy belong- 
ed, in politics, to the time of 
Alexander Hamilton with whom 
he would doubtless $ave spent 
many congenial and convivial 
evenings ayer. the Federalist 


as physically, he remained down 


‘en Hollins Street. Struck by: 


talysis in 1948, he died long 
bef he was dead. Despite his 
z vigor, his ‘lusty crusad- 
honesty in letters, his 
mapy writers 
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mesty, he was am 


world outlook: 


‘ 


. Italian workers, a pre - Olympic 


' “arriverdeci!” call out groups on 


to see the way we get along with 


‘We can’t talk, but we hardly have 


- mates. ... 
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Ski Star 

(Continued from Page 3) 
include the: UN. Why you ought 


the Russians at the top of the ski 
lift. We laugh and kid with them. 


to. Why I haven't seen one Rus- 
sian yet who wouldn't tell you to 
go first. First thing you know 
we're having a tussle with them, 
pushing each other to go first and 
making believe were going to. 
throw each other down. Kidding 
just like with your own team- 


* 


A YOUNG American speed 
skater comments, “I thought they 
were supposed to be different, I 
mean, you know, it didn’t figure 
they would be so regular. .. .” 
He didn’t get it. By the time the 
games are over he might even be 
musing “someones sure’s been 
dishing out a lot of bull about 
those Russians.” 

As dusk falls, a truckload of 


construction job completed, rolls 
precariously down the center of 
the curving narrow street, sing- 
ing in grand chorus a rousing, 
melodic song which gives a spe- 
cial glow to the’ whole scene— 


the side, and they wave as they 
sing. A bus pulls up and a group 
of Swedish skiiers in yellow sweat- 
ers tumble out, skis over shoulder, 
and stand and chat with some 
passing Poles, whe are housed 
next to them. The last rays of the 
sun tint the white tops of the 
mountain peaks with a_ glorious 
mixture of red and orange, The 
flags and Olympic rings fly gaily 
overhead. 

The very words “tough policy,” 
“atombombs,” and “brink of war’ 
seem like the thin, far off ravings 
of utter lunatics, divorced from 
the real world. Here in little Cor- 
tina D:Ampezzo and in the hearts 
of other young people everywhere 
is the real world—and you know 


~ dustries, the 


On the Way 


(Continued from Page 7) 
iit, right in the midst of a 
fight 


for equality for the Ne- 
groes. This is dynamite, politi- 
cally. All that it needs is a 


cap— 


~ 


development of trade unionism 


and N and white 
wae axonism” 


And—poof! — “Anglo-S 


and its “right to work” laws are_ 


So, since the natural, spon- 
taneous migration of the jobless 
and landless Negroes seems to be 
slowed; perhaps because of the 


hopes for a place in the new in- 
White Citizens 
Councils have sought their own 
methods. And it is interestin 
to note that the terror drives a 
the’ murders have entered in just 
those areas where the new fac- 
tory and the old plantation meet. 

This seems to be a more logi- 
cal explanation of pes O. East- 
land and the Till murder case 
than some Freudian type of so- 
cial neurosis. 


TV. Views 
(Continued from Page 8)P 


that his fhvoluntary smile was 
nowhere near as genial as Phil 
Silvers’. 

Our coloner was a _ fussy 
middle-aged man who kept a bit 
of celluloid in his hat to protect 
his bald head. The only. strategy 
I can remember learning from 
him was that we must say “sir” 
when we addressed him. I gath- 
ered he had given up hope of 
turning us into heroes, but was 
concentrating upon the realiz- 
able goal of transforming the next 
graduating class into a group of 
sir-sayers. 

I don’t think the colonel ac- 
complished even that modest 


ambition. But I. do know that 
most of us had thie same feeling 
that the men Arlene met in 
Tokyo seemed to have. We felt 
we were wasting an awful lot 
of time. 


for certain it is going to prevail. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
voices to save the life of Josef 
Orlitsch. ~~ : 
Milton Wolff, national com- 


mander of the VALB put it this 
way: “The call for Orlitsch’s free- 


N we 7 < 
> 


content to the gathering together 
of all friends of a free and demo- 


Feb. 12th, 20th anniversary of the) 
electoral victory of the Spanish Re-. 
public in 1986. ~ 

“Mere chance brought to light 
the-news of Orlitsch’s plight—only 
organized effort can save his life 
This 20th anniversary year can not’ 
end with Orlitsch still in Franco’s 
Burgos jail! We call upon all our! 
friends and all supporters of de- 
mocracy and all o ts of 
Franco to make Pythian Hall re- 
sound.on Sunday afternoon on Feb. 


12th with the demand for the free- 
dom of Josef Orlitsch.” 


fi - 4 -_ ‘ ™, 
f - 


Enclosed find __.........-.- la celal 


‘Send me a regular reminder envelope 


This week's Lifeliners: RW, $1; RBA, 


— —-_~ — 


(Continued from Page 8) 
as armature, battery, electrical; 
shock, condenser, conductor, etc. 

If most Americans do not realize 
that Franklin was a great scien- 
tist, still a do they know that 
he was a distinguished economist 
and an outstanding philosopher. 
David Hume, the famous Scottish 
philosopher, called Franklin “the 
first philosopher” and “indeed the 
first great man of letters” for whom’ 
Europe was “beholden” to the U.S. 

Franklin's achievements are all 
the more remarkable in view of 
his own lack of formal education 
and the fact that he spent his early 
years working as a printer. Indeed 
he always thought of himself first 
and foremost as a printer. When 
he wrote his will be began: 

“I, Benjamin Franklin, Printer, 
late Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States to the Court of 
France, now President of Pennsyl- 
vania. ... 


* 


FRANKLIN was an old man of 
70 when the Revolution began. 
But he helped-Jefferson draft the 
Declaration of _ Independence, 
served as a skillful Ambassador to 
France and played a major role 
in working out the compromises 
which made the Constitution pos- 
sible. 


Eddie, $2; Abe, $2; JP, $1; JL, $5; DH, $30. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S ANNIVERSARY 


BS OT ANNIVERSARY 


FRANKLIN STAMP 


This is the new 3c Benjamin 
Franklin 250th anniversary stamp 
that went on sale in Philadelphia 
day before the issue was launch- 
ed nationally. It is a- reproduc 
tion of a 1760 painting by Ben- 
jamin West, showmg Franklin 
snatc lightning from the sky. 
Franklin's likeness was on the 
first official U. S. postage stamp, 
issued 109 years ago. 
(Federated Pictures) 
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Jefferson was only 11 and Wash- 
ington 22 when Franklin, back in 
1754, proposed the Albany Plan 
of Union to weld the colonies to- 
gether and give them a greater 
measure of self-government. Back 
at that time Franklin raised issues 
which later led to the Revolution 
when he wrote to the Royal Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania: 


“I apprehend, that excluding the 
people of the colonies from all 
share in the choice of the grand 
council will give extreme dissatis- 
faction, as. well as the taxing them 
by act of Parliament where they 
have no> representative.” 


One remarkable fact is that 
Franklin managed to maintain his 


the official British position, some 
outright hoaxes in which he pro- 
fessed in broad terms to outli 
the stand of the crown but ac- 
tually reduced it to absurdity. 


helped draft the Pennsyivania 
state constitution, which was con- 
sidered a model of democracy. In 
1789 he fought vigorously a plan 
to set up an upper house in the). 
legislature representing . property 
interests. “I am sorry to seé,” said) 
the old deniocrat, “a disposition 


among some of our people to com- 
tence an artsiocracy by giving 
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After the Revolution Franklin 
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amber sage 3 pace and may yet 
be stopped dead by a massive 
sign. At any rate, the 
Administration is stunned by the 
sharp 
plan that the “Security Risk” law 
enacted at the height of the Ko- 
rean-McCarthy cold war hysteria 
in 1951, be permanently placed 
on the statute books and that the 
“loyalty” questionnaire proced- 
ures be adopted by every agency 
‘in the state. 
CIO . spokesmen, representa- 
tives of the Civil Liberties Union, 
‘  anti-McCarthy legislators, even 
some top Administration aides, 


have beseeched ‘Hairiman to. 


drop or radically alter his inten- 
tions. Their oppositiion reflects 


statewide feeling on this issue. 
* 


IT NOW APPEARS that Har- 
riman will recommend that in- 
stead of the permanent legisia- 


tion to harass and dismiss state 


employes in “security” or “sensi- 
tive” jobs, he will propose en- 
actment of the Gurent law for 
another year and adoption of a 
state commission to “review" 
the entire “security problem. 
This is a sharp modification of 
his first proposal but it still con- 
tinnes the Feinberg “thought 
control” law and opens the way 


for further inquisitidins and fir-- 


ings of state employes. 


Observers have been quick to _ 


note that change in reaction this 
year in the Legislature to so- 
called “security risk” issues from 
the violent atmosphere _ that 
stampeded members in both 
houses when the “Security Risk” 
law was enacted five years ago. 

_In-1951 and in 1948 when the 
vicious -Feinberg Law was pass- 
ed there were many who private- 
ly voiced their disaggreement. 
But few dared speak out either 
in the Legislature, press or at 
public hearings. Labor in the 
_ main was silent and some of the 
liberals who today .are flailing 
away at the new Harriman re- 
Ever proposals were then 

udly defending Gov. Dewey’s 


“security risk” laws, 
* 


THE LEGISLATIVE air has 
cleared considerably here but it: 
is far from clean, far from free 
of McCarthyite pollution. If Har- 
riman insists on his entire pro- 
gram going through it will face 
a far gréater resistance than 
similar plans five or seven years 
ago. but it can still pass. 

As a matter of- fact, if he 
should go ahead with those who 
urge that he merely extend the 
current laws another year, it 
would be feolhardy to predict 
-more than slight legislative op- 
_ position. Most legislators admit 
that a one-year extension of the 

“security Risk” law could pass 
easily unless an upheaval of pub- 
lie protests manifested itself in 
the Capitol. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
pene K. Javits is expected soon 
to propose his own “security” 
_plan. Javits aides stress that the 


_—s—- - 


reaction to his ‘original 


Republican’s bill will be drastic- 
» ally different from that 

ed by the Governor: in- 
cluding “loyalty” questionnaires 
under Civil Service Commission 
jurisdiction; it would not—so re- 
ports have it—involve most state 
employes. 

Unlike Harriman’s plan which 
proposes five year jail terms and/ 
or a $5,000 fine for “false” an- 
swers to “loyalty” questionnaires 
and outright dismissal for those 
who refuse to answer, the Javits 
bill may provide the right of ap- 
peal, cross-examintaion of wit- 
nesses and the right of attorneys 
for the accused. 

This is part of the “liberal” 
buildup for Javits who’ is being 
seriously mentioned as a possible 
Republican. candidate for Gov- 


part of the Harriman vis-a-vis 
Javits race for the “security” bill 
is that the Governor, who osten- 
sibly leads the liberal side of the 
political camp here, is regarded 
as the reactionary one of the two. 


o 

THE HARRIMAN memoran- 
dum on. the subject says: “With 
the exeeption of the City of New 
York, no local jurisdiction in the 
state requires applicants or em- 
ployes to answer questionnaires 
dealing with subversive activi- 
ties. There is need for legislation 
to give full statutory sanction to 
questionnaire programs and_ to 
extend their application to all 
employes, in ordér to give gov- 
ernment a more effective means 
of combatting the infiltration of 
subversives,” 


This is so sweeping a concept 
‘and so McCa 
that it has 
die-hard Democratic machine 
leaders who are still A 
with diminishing strength, how- 
ever, to convince their that 
Harriman would make the best 
possible Presidential candidate. 


Psy Wayne Morse (D-Ore) is 
shown after he received the 
$1,000 Meritorious Public Ser- 
vice Award of the Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation, The ta- 
tion was made by Pres, Jacob 


Potofsky of the ted 
Clothing Workers. (FP) 


ernor or U.S, Senate. The weird © 


Hor salary faises to civil service 
workers, a figure far below that de- 
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| $102, 000 to establish a Small Busi- 


, Feb 4 


On tan Cae For Youngsters | 


- ats a.m. 
ty Mouse Playhouse (2) ll 


Mr. Wizard—Science (4) 12: :30. For 
youngsters 

The Arts Around: Us. (9) The 
Nature of Creativity - 

Man of Action—How to Improve 
Our Neighb (4) 1:30 

Movie: ‘Dark Mirror with 
Olivia deHaviland, Lew Ayres 
(7).1:30 

Championship Bowling (4) 2 

Movie—Italian Musical (13 2:30 

College Basketball —Indiana_ vs. 
Ohio State (2 3 

Pro Basketball—Boston vs. Roches- 
ter (4) 3 

Horse. Racing (4) 5 

Million Dollar Movie—The Stranger 
with Orson Welles (9) 5:00, 7:30 
and 10 

Lucille Ball S | Show ( (2) 6:30 

a. * Surprise—Quiz (4) 7:30. George 

: wee t, 14-year-old student gets 
another crack at $100,000. 

I Search For Adventure—I Found 
Albert Schweitzer (11) 7:30 | 

Stage Show—Joe E. Brown—guest 
(2) 8 

Perry Como—Variety (4) 8 

Latin American Carnival (13)8 | 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8:30. Art Car- 
ney, Audrey Meadows 

Pro Basketball — Knicks - Sy racuse | 
(11) 9 

= Basketball — Princeton vs. 
Columbia (13) 9 

Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 

Gunsmoke (2) 10 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Featurama (5) 11 

Movie: Vienna Waltzes (English) 

~ (4) 11:15. Anton Wolbrook 

Movie: The Hitchhiker (2) 12:30 


Harriman Budget 
(Continued from Page 16) 


from the city in the ODwyer- 
Dewey deal. In 1951 the state 
grabbed off 1 percent of the total 
city share and each yéar there- 
after added another 1 percent to 
its own ‘take’ until the entire 5 
percent tax revenue had been shiff- 
ed from New York City to Al- 
bany. This is a $14 million steal 
of city funds that would come in 
mighty handy for pay raises and 
social services. 


j 


* 

THE GOVERNOR, however, 
recommended a $9,900,000 appro- 
priation to the city as its share of 
motor vehicle license fees. This| 
revenue is allowed all of the 57 
state counties except the five in 
New York City. Passage. of this 
budget bill — a very doubtful fac- 
tor at this time—would permit New 
York to repeal the iniquitous $5) 
and $10 auto use tax. 


Harriman allocated $28,000,000 


manded by state employe unions. 
Actually, this pay rise of about 
$300 annually will not go to all 
state workers. It will be used to 
cut working hours of 29,000 em- 
ployes from 48 to 44 hours a-week 
and those of 4,000 employes from) 
44 to 40 hours a week. ere is a 
serious question raised among civil 
ile grou ity that most of the $28 

used up in reducing 
= = wiped. with: little of it 
meagre as it is, going into the ar 
ets of the employes. 

The Administration budget pro- 
posed $2,100,000 to combat. juve-| 
nile delinquency, $200,000 ora 
ot program to help low-income 

ilies, $500,000 in. immediate 
old-age -. rehabilitation. _projects, 
ness Bureau to aid small businesses 
in the state, funds for distribution 
of surplus foods to the needy, $45, 
000 in a “demonstration program” 


. 


+Ed~ Sullivan Show (2) 8 


‘What's My Line (2) 10:30 


Show (4) 10 
oa (4) ‘oso. Chil- 


t Whitman, 
Hart Crane. Others, 


Let’s Take A Tsip (2) Noon. Kids 
visit Little Ore Society 

Wondetashe- ile (5) Noon 

Adventure—Science (2) 2:30. 


Dr. Spoek: (4) 8 


Sounds 
Movie: One Of Our. Aircraft Is 
Missing (English) (11) 3:30 


ris, Walter Slezak and Cyril 
Ritchard in Molnar’s comedy, 
The Good Fairy (4) 4 

College Préss Cisdinence (7) 4:30. 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ii]) ‘ 

Omnibus (2) 5. First of series on 
U.S. Constitution (2) 5 

Million Dollar Movie: The Stranger 

(9) 5:30, 7 and 10 p.m. 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There—Capture of John 
Wilkes Booth—assassin of Lin- 
coin (2) 6:30 : 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Lassie (2) 7. For youngsters 

Frontier—Western (4). 7:30. The 
Devil and Dr. O'Hara. 

Famous Film F ival — Raymond 
Massey, David Niven in Stair- 
way to Heaven bar wr (7) 7:30 


Comedy Hour—Jonathan Winters, 
Others (4) 8 

GE. Theater— The Song Caruso 
Sang (2) 9. Stars Anna Maria 
Alberghetti and her family 

Alcoa Hour: Robert Preston in 
Long After Summer adapted by 
Dale Wasserman from a Robert 
Nathan novel (4) 9 

Alfred Hitehcock (2).9:30. Robert 
Newton in The Derelicts 

Faces of Israel (5). 9:30 

Amateur Hour (7) 9:30 

Spanish Show (13) 9:30 

Loretta Young Show (4) 10. Oh, 
My Aching Heart 


WNYC RADIO STATION 
Saturday, Feb. 4 


9:00 am: Masterwork Hour—Brit- 
ish Composers. Also at 7 p.m. 

10:30:Young America Plays 

Noon: Music of Prokotieff 


(13) 9. Poosaned by Joe Bostic 


Zoo Parade (4) 3:30. Antal | 


Hallmark .Hall of Fame—Julie Har-' 


z: 


| PRERES 
sally 


good cross section of the New York 
working class—Italian, Puerto Ri- 
can, Negro, Jewish, Greek, Irish, 
land. sheut every other nationality - 
as well. ie eee 
BAKERS UNITY GAINS: Uni- 
ty is paying off for New York’s 
ers. Six separate locals, often 
at saak with each other, united 
last June into a single strong Bak- 
ers Loeal 3 with some 7,000 mem- 
bers in the litan area, be- 
—-, the largest in their Inter- 
national union. | 
Last week, Local 3 won substan- | 
tial improvements in contract ne- 
—es with the main demand 
being for “standardization” in an 
industry “plagued by cutthroat 
competition because of differential 
wage scales.” 
These 
hours, welfare and health benefit 
vacations, covered about 3,000 of 
the unign’s 7,000 members. Nego- 
tiations were continuing at this 
writing with two large em ployer 
associations, with signs satedied to 
further gains. While talks went on, 
Local 3 put off its strike deadline 
from day to day. 
The unity, which included all 
forces in the six unions from left- 
to-right, is seen in labor circles as 


a A gree 9 example of merger on a lo- 


Classified Ads 


HELP WANTED 


VOLUNTEERS urgently needed for part 
time help in progressive office. Write 


taking in w 


1:00: Chamber Music Time , 

2:00: Poe Antoine Theatre, 
(French) | 

3:00: Living Portraits of French 
Painters—Cezanne 

4:00: French National Orchestra 

10:00: Prokofieff—same as Noon 

11:00: Chamber Music 


WNYC RADIO 
Sunday, Feb. 5 


9am: Masterwork Hour—Robert 
Schuman Birthday Program. 
Also 7 p.m. 
10:30: Mr, and Mrs. Opera—Quiz 
| Noon: New Ideas in Music 
1:00: New Recordings 
2:00: Jewish Music Month Pro- 
. > gram 
4:30: Chamber Music Time 
; Folksong Festival 


Box 106, The Worker. “ 
APARTMENT ‘WANTED 
THAT INTER facial couple and 


and child 
stil need an apartment anywhere. Call 
Ruth evenings JA 6-3591. 


het FOR. SALE 


‘FAN-HEATER COMBINATION. Compact. 


‘Powerful. Reg. $22.95. Spec. $11.95. 
tandard Brand Dist., 143° Fourth Ave. 
(13th and i4th Sts.) One hour free 
parking or two tekens. 


PAINTING 
JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI $-7601. 

MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, . iG, storage, - jong iiataaiee,: 
service, days, nights, weekends. 
Movers. CH -3-3786. 


MOVING, storage, 
enced piano movers. 


Hi-Fidelity Radio ae 


ne 


— 


dean experi- 
nen ee 


elt ee ee 


:30: Alice Blenegsli—pianist 
-9:00: Campus Press Conference 
9:30: Lively Arts with Gilbert 

 Seldes 
10:00: Choral Masterpieces 
Midnight: Sibelius Symphony No. 


ze 2 

& MOVIES 

8 (Recommended) 
The Court Jester with Danny Kaye 


‘’Pramount 
Boris Gudonoy (Soviet) New Ca- 


emeo 
QOxlahom: Rivoli . 


Vector Laboratories. 
217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686. 

New York 3, N. ¥. : i 
|| Sales * Installation © Service | 
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MOVING ¢ STORAGE ._ 
FRANK ce ek : 
13 E. 7th St. GR 7.2457 


’ pear 3rd Ave. 


|| EFFICIENT 


“MONUMENTS. 
MONUMENT 
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New York's first city-wide rally to aid the-historic strug-|' 
gle for desegregation in the South will be held Wednesday| # 
evening at Manhattan Center, under the sponsorship of a) 
Provisional Committee for Justice eas 

Mrs. Andrew W. Simpkins, sec- 


. in Mississfppi. . 
cs, ..|retary of the National Association 
Chairman. of the Committee is| ‘7 the Advancement of Colored 
Lvman Beecher Stowe, gran People. in South Carolina, will give | ee 
pf * —e ‘st sc a first-hand account of the ae ae eee ee 
pag Bein age now raging in the South. Dr. W. E. |. : net cc ceee | : ; : 
Cabin,” shook the nation just be-|” DuBois and Guy W. Brewer,|MICHAEL SINCER == a a vay 
fore the Civil War. 7 prominent Queens Negro Dem- ALBANY—Gov. Harriman’s billion and a half dollar 1956-57 budget with its $40 
Mr. Stowe has described the/sprat, -will also speak, .| million income tax’ cut of $5 d each dependent \ sto islative 
rally as answer to Senator James; Among the many’ sponsors of faite Republican lewislati per taxpa an< each dependent faces a stormy ve 
Eastland of Mississippi, t Ofl the meeting are Captain High N. | SUCUre: AN°R" gislative leaders, determined to enact their own. $50 tax slash 
the White Citizens Councils, and/ Mulzac, Rev. Lee H. Hall, Rev. based agen Perpemtage scale de-| oes er 
to the reign of tenor against the| Kenneth Ripley Forbes, Dr. Ralph a the } on anizing” allow- | ere | ti 
ak people in the South gen-|H. Gundlach, ex-assemblyman rata , aged and work-|restored in the 1955-1956 fiscal e 
erally and Mississippi in particular.| Robert W. Justice, Prof. Howard ing mnie? se easels his | program. : 
He has also indicated it would be! 4, Murphy, Rev. David N. Li-|°W® Version is more humane and * , 
in the nature of a protest against! corish, Dr. Otto Nathan, Prof. Pit- permits larger deductions for lower! IT HAD BEEN reported that 


failure of the Federal Government : } Rod- income groups — have already in- Harriman was flirting with the idea 
to move against the terror. eda ney ov ge Pablo dicated. they will oppose the key|but had dropped it: when Republi- 


A further aira, he declared, was} Emphasizing one of the pur- ype eat ‘the, $4,008,000 tions et eet ee 


to provide materiai aid to the vic-| poses- of the meeting, admission . ’ | 

tims of Mississippi terror who “are| will be 49 cents plus a gift of food |5°%ne Oyo ok ip eetuy then ee nae a tulty. of the Gover: 
a untold hardship” in re-| 6 clothing to the victims of thé| (if noe pear < ae saineiny nee giee planar rishaon 
prisals from the white supremacists, ' terror. | GOP opposition in both houses.. |stant references to a “ratifying 


3 iy r * Democratic hopes to enact a 2 " for business, peak ‘profits and | ci 
h levels of 
New York AFL-CIO Out to Raise Salty ale Ss‘ “Sac Tek Se ale rp 
lip . efeat. ‘. 
he most dianppointing el 
$1,000,000 for Westinghouse |. sx.2scnet ins 


yrve“to - previde sufficient school 


revenues if their original rates were! 


funds, despite an increase of $67,- 
Trade Union Committee for the Support of the Westinghouse Strikers © 400,000. The total. allocation for! By Herbert Signer 
education is $508,800,000, an all- ® Westinah Lid Roll 
: : time high. The Governor, how- estingnouse Aid Rolis 


NEW YORK CITY ever, warned: that this figure was « City Hall Taxi Talks . 


a tentative one. | 
eae, r WESTINGHOUSE AID: ‘The; drives in past 20 years. 
rt A DISTURBING feature of the| highly significant joint AFL-CIO) a result of the national 


066 WEST tah STREDT. NEW VORK ti. WY, ~ 0 WEST 4m SYREET, NEW VORE be, 04, 0 


seid < - school aid program was Harriman’s | Campaign in New York for $1,000,-| ger, is expected to play a n 

reliance on the Heald Commission | 00 in strike aid for the Westing- a in breaking through the city 

YOU HAVE A STAKE IN THIS STRIKE eer that estimated ‘an outlay of /house workers went into stride last| key remaining open shop industry 
$ 


Fifty-five thewsead workers are in thelr fourth month on the picket lines facing the vielent and vicious attempts of million. This perspective has | week, with locals of the Transport 
ee ee ee ae OD OER UR SD nie it bitterly saad’ be every | Workers Union, International La- 


CONTRIBUTION List . school and educational group in | dies Garment Workers Union, Re- 
the state as inadequate. tail, Wholesale & Department 
ee ak... oa In a letter to the Governor and | Store, Hotel & Restaurant, and 
every legislator, Rose Russell, others. reporting good initial re- 
Legislative representative of the sults. 
Teachers Union, last week called; Some 30,000 collection lists are} i | 
— | for added state aid of $100,000,000 | in the hands of unions, moving in-) cal Bay and 
Ss exclusive of the increases due to to the shops. 20 000 posters for ev- proved it to be effectiv major 
ee a i | pupil enrollment. Mrs.| ety local unidén are out. An aver-| ity organization in the mdustry. 
Russell asked that the state grant|age of $1 per member within the * 
The AFL-CIO Trade Union Committee for the Support: of |New York City at least 45 percent 30-day period (which roughly takes HOTEL CONVENTION: Nom- 
the Westinghouse Strikers reports good initial results im: its 30-day (of that sum as a “fair share.” in February) is the goal. There are; mations for convention delegates 


; , The Unio ntative ioined | 20 figures at this writing from the} take place this week for the | 
campaign to raise $1,000,000 for the 55,000 Westinghouse strikers. with ye pth srry nant Lager AFL-CIO committee leading the! convention of the 98.000-qmembher 


The campaign, decided on at the historic Joint Executive “ae SR sa Shab the extra | @rive. Local 6 of the Hotel & Restaurant 
Board meeting of the AFL, Central Trades & Labor Council and Pea pr orton ie aten, With the campaign’ officially on| Union. An editorial colmun by 
City CIO Council (the first ever), is a first step towards merger /000,000, Many fiscal experts, aside| about a week and’ with the time president David Herman in the Lo- 
‘later in 1956, This agreement that the opening joint move should [from Republican estimates which|element crucial, there are appar- cal's Voiee asks the members to 
be united action on labor's most crucial strike, has been welcomed charge that between $86 and $108 ently many unions which have yet sound off” in a critical review 
in labor circles and its success viewed as important not alone te | million is the true surplus for the|to get into this short-term inten-| Of the work of the union and its 
the Westinghouse strikers but also to future labor unity develop- |g...) year of 1954-1955, agree that|sive drive.“ leadership. 

_ments in the city and state. Harriman’s $32,900,000 surplus is| The N.Y. State Communist Par-| The Voice points out that where- 
too low and incorrectly determined | ty’s chairman, George Blake Char-| 9S organizing efforts and strikes in 


eee Patronize BUDGET HEARING All of the Governor's revenue | ney, called on all militant, progres- sie Birgces goveindypn Sy Lo 


: Public hearings on the budget {and capital outlay problems, in-| sive unionists to give immediately, 

Our Advertisers will be held at noon on Wednes- |Cluding finding sufficient funds to} wholehearted-support to the cam- volved. Local . ee 18 
em ? __| day, Feb. 15 in the Assembly -|reduce personal income taxes to|paign and to set an example im; at ei Pw , re 
(Continued on Page 15} 
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| Chamber. Requests to be heard. | basic equities, could have been! shop activity. 
For Negro History Week should be made to Walter C. |solved had he proposed restora- ; 
Shaw, secretary of the Assembly tion of at least two taxes on Big) TAXI ORGANIZING: Top AFL'= 
FREEDOM Ways and Means Committee, | Business which thad been cut by|and CIO officials -in New York : 
Room 342, State Capitol, Alba- |former Gov. Dewey. These taxes| were meeting with Mayor Wagner Reserve 


| ny, not later than Saturday, Feb. |~the Corporate Franchise Tax and| Thursday on the taxi situation, 3 ; 
a0 OTEN ANNY 11. : | the Uninet Business Tax | with the be Teamsters pen S826); . the evening of | 
ngs. story dae eps agony —————— _|—would have brought back to the |charging fleet operators with try- 17 
. MARCH 17th 


: OM EE 
wi . | ; : 
“Stupendous production, , , || state at-least $250,000,000 in lost| ing to provoke a major strike, The; 


Magnificent Sets . ; . Beau- | he a oe tod eee (St. Patrick’s Day ) 
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“CHINESE-SOVIET RELATIONS” 
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nye Bebted Tis the time. when | Auspices: Committee »¢ of Women National Council Amertean-Soviet Friendship ei, 
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a 7s |, ree? oa : It is five months before the next polio season, but signs are already here of another 
PE | ee 2% ms national foul-up in ‘vaccinating children ‘against it: 3 gh i 
NE Rane Male Ns See Here is the situation: * There aré 54,000,000 in the first priority group, those — 
: 7 most susceptible -to the disease 8 a ae 
a (children from 1 to 15.and ‘preg- | | 5 
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“WHEN H. L. Mencken 
died the other day a gen- 
eration. of us mourned the 
man from Baltiawore. Men of 
my years, children of this cen- 
tury, will re- == 
member him 
nos talgically, 
mainly because 
he hated many 
of. the things 
we hated, or 
which. he 
taught many of 
us to hate. For 
he was a great’ 
hater. . , 

He despised cant and igor- 
ance, and war. Asked how -he 
eould best serve in World War 
I, he replied, characteristically, 
“As a critic.” He abhorred bad 
literature and the went down in- 
to the arena to fight for a better. 
He gagged at the saccharine of 
Robert W. Chambers, Harold 
BellWright and Gene Stratton 
Porter when writers like Sinclair 
Lewis, “Theodore Dreiser, Sher- 
wood . Anderson were knockin 
on the door. He fought as muc 
as any man-in his day to get 
them inside, and when this man 
fought, he fought. 

4 . 

THERE are probably few 
figliters in American letters, at 
least in our time, who laid to 
with the gusto of this son of a 
Baltimore cigar-maker. He fought 
in the literary market-place like 
a street brawler, asking for no 
mercy and he gave none. 

A conservative in politics all 
his days he did not quail when 
his taste and his intelligence told 
him that William -Z. Foster was 
the best writer in Labor of his 
time. He said it publicly, and it 
was not fashionable to say it. He 
told our own Rob Hall, at the 
Progressive Party convention in 
1948 of his high esteem for Mike 
Gold, the writer, though he ab- 
horred the fundamental‘ tenets 
Mike lives by, 

- Something that he wrote might 
well be an- epitaph of his life 
(though it is not his whole story): 

.“All I know is,” he said, “it is 


better to tell the truth than to. 


lie, better to be free than a slave, 
better to have knowledge than to 
be ignorant,” Say that about him 
and you have the best of the 
man. But, regrettably, that was 
not all he was, ae 

7f 75 commonly said that a 
man who loves well must hate 
well. The quality of love was not 
pre-eminent in this fieree satir- 
ist. He was a complex man in 
whom. contradictory currents 
swirled. He did not love the com- 
mon man for he be 


his life never Jed him to asso- 

ciate with the folk of labor, and 

he never understood them. 
Otc 


obvious talent. He did. not go 
to college but instead, he dove 
into the nelle 9g game at 19. 
By 23 he was the city editor of 
the Baltimore Herald. In 1906 
he went to the Baltimore Sun 
where he stayed a great part of 
his life and where his literary 
career began, 

In the hours between dead- 
lines he discovered George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Henrik Ibsen, and 
other masters of the late 19th 


- Century. Here too he revealed a 


zeal for our own American lan- 
guage, its origin and its wealth, 
its rich idiom that came from 
many migrations, His love for our 
tongue culminated in his scholar- 
ly book “The American Lan- 

uage’ which many believe will 

e that work of his for which he 
will best be remembered. 

* 

IN HIS early ‘twenties the 
“Boy Editor” wielded his sharp 
lance for writers like~- Theodore 
Dreiser who had incurred the 
fierce wrath of the blue-nose 
critics of the day. He defended 
Dreiser's right to have written 
Sister Carrie atid he fought for 
the realist's place in. American 
letters and for the public's right 
to read the banned book. ‘He 
waged that fight all his years. 
In tact he wrote the introduction 
to Dreisers American Tragedy 
published in the middle twenties. 

And Dreiser's recollection of 
Mencken is vivid, and affection- 
ate: : 

He recalled Mencken as a 
“taut, ruddy, snub-nosed youth 
- » » Whose brisk gait and in- 
gratiating smile proved to be at 
once enormously intriguing and 
amusing, I had for some reason 
not connected with his basic 
mentality, you may be sure, the 
sense a small-town roisterer 


or a college sophomore of the - 


crudest yet disturbing charm and 


impishness who, for same reason, - 


strayed into the field of letters,” 
* 


MENCKEN came to full flow- 
er (with an abundance_of thorns) 
in the 20s when the-first issue of 
the Mercury appeared, January 
1924. The green-backed maga- 
zine became a Bible to the col- 
lege youth. It was irfevertent to- 
ward Philistine and Pharisee 
alike {and also toward Lazarus); 
it lambasted the Babbitts of the 
time from hell to breakfast; it 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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nant women). : 
© If the age group 1 to. 20 
is included—the > jor 
—there .are alt 
000 who. should ; 

-® About 31,000,000. cubic 
centimeters. of Salk Vaccine 
have so far been manufactured 
and ‘released. “According to the 
best estimates, maybe another 
30,000,000 or so will be made 
and released by June 30. when 
the .polio season starts nation- 
ally, : 

© For genuine immunization, 
three shots of one c.c. each are 
needed per person. It is pos- 
sible to get away with two shots 
temporarily, But even at that 
rate, it would require 108,000,- 
000 cc's to immunize the first 


priority group alone. Yet only — 


61,000,000 cc's will 
produced. 

® But even this does not tell 
the whole story. Right now, 
about 60 percent of the vaccine 
produced goes to public health 
ao for use in schools-and 
linics to immunize the _ first 
priority groups, and 40 percent 
to private physicians and drug 
companies. There is no control 
over the vaccine’s use by pri- 
vate agencies, and reports have 
it that a lot of it is not being 
used, Since the vaccine is con- 
sidered to have a limited _life 
(about six months is the current 
estimate) some of what is be- 
ing produced is going to waste, 
despite the shortage. 

® All in all, then, there will 
not he enough. vaccine to im- 
minuize more than half of those 
in the first priority group against 
polio Aaa time the season rolls 
around! . 


WAS THIS foreseen in plenty 
of time to change the situation? 
Certainly, As early as last April 
21, little more than a week after 
the vaccine was judged effective, 
we wrote in the Daily Worker: 

“In fact, the six drug firms 
licensed to manufacture the vac- 


have been 


of 6,000 public health officials 
in Kansas City held five days 
of discussion ‘on the. vaccine. 
They came up with the estimate 
that about 50,000,000 shots 
would be available in time this 
year and that three shots per 
erson should be administered. 
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inal facilities were pretty much 
paid for by the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, 
which. bought the vaccine used 
for experimental purposes -and 
for the first large-scale shots at 
“cast, including cost of facili- 
ties. The companies make a 
profit of about 138 percent of 
vaccine sold to publie agencies, 
and more for that sold to pri- 
vate channels. 

If they expand facilities so 
that everyone is immunized this 
year, what will they de with the 
facilities next year? Se why 
should they lay out the added 
expense? 

As regard distribution, all the 
federal government does is al- 
locate the vaccine to the vari- 
-Ous states as it is produced and 
help pay for shots givea free to 
school children. What each of 
the 48 states does with the vac- 
cine is its business! 

¥ 

WHAT KIND of program is 
needed? ~~ 

As the leaders of labor and 
many other groups insisted last 
year, we cannot play with the 
lives of the nation’s children 


ttn 


7 
| 


edy for i families. 

Even ‘present a 
a. program, wherein the federal 
government was given $30,900.- 
000 has been spent, and the 
Public Health. Service has to 
get a further $30,000,000 appro- 
priation “from 

The American Medical Associ- 
ation anid the reactionary politi 
cians who think like it will un- 
doubtedly try to lick the added 
appropriation, as they have all 
rom to: immunize mass of 
children through public agen- 
cies. 

Thus, it is not too early for 
labor and other spokesmen for 
the people to. turn their atten- 
tion to the. vital problem. To- 
morrow will be too late for el- 
fective action. 


WE WANT to use this space this week for a special 


plea to all readers 


and reader groups to help 


us clean up 


the $8,000 still to go to complete The Worker's $64,000 
fund appeal. As you see, we did not make much head- 
way last week. We're a month overdue already and would 
like to wind it up without much more delay. 


We think one final push everywhere will do the job. 


How about it? 


Received- Last Week 


Total Te Date 
Still Te Go 


Send your contributions and collections 
136, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; or 
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fork, bring it to 35 East 12th Street, 8th floor, 
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“LET'S CLEAN IT UP NOW! =; 


to P. O.Box 
in New 


BY GEORGE MORRIS 

A three-week swing through midwest 
of unionists, 
4he- AFL-CIO to give the go-sign 
especially on organization of the — 
unorganized. 

I also found among the , active 
pregressive workers a- strong 
awareness that the expected drives 
will get rolling to the degreé that 
the 29-man executive council of 
the AFL-CIO feels the pressure 
from membership. 


This focuses attention to the 
meeting of the executive. council 
in Miami, Feb. 6, at: which the 
decisions of the ‘merger convention 
ere to be im ented. The 15.,- 
000,000 members of the AFL-CIO) 3 
will be watchirg if the council|on the threshold of a “new be- 
intends to give substanee to the ginning.” 
many important and inspiring de-| We stress this despite our well- 
cisions of the conyention. iknown. objection to the pro-cold 

If labor unity is to mean any- war position often voiced by Pres- 
thing for the worker he expects|ident George Meany and others 
to’ see it translated in ‘terms of/in the AFL-CIO leadership; also 
the problems which face him, his;with their divisive. and otherwise 
family afid his union. harmful policies on Communuism 

What will the united organiza-|and attacks on left-progressives in 
tion do to force a settlement .of|general and with their paralyz- 
the Westinghouse Electric Strike|ing employer -labor collaboration 
now in its fourth month? It has;“non-aggression pact’ ideas which 
become a challenge to the whole Meany projec in a New York 
labor movement and indication of/Times Magazine. article on the eve 
the mounting toughness in the em-'of the merger convention. 
pioyer offensive against labor. La-| The delegates, as all who at- 
bor’s ability to meet that challenge tended the convention saw plainly, 
‘will in large measure affect its|were in/no mood for “non-aggres- 
ability to to make good on the sion” pacts with the employers. 
AFL-CIO convention decisions. A scheduled luncheon meetin 

The executive council will meet|between Meany and the Nation 
as the struggle with the racists—|Association of Manufacturers a day 
now openly allied with the Mc-\after the convention to discuss a 
Carthyites—is more’ tense than|“non-aggression” pact, broke up 
ever; as the election campaign gets}with the NAM head and the AFL- 
into stride and labor is already the;CIO head exchanging verbal brick- 
majer target of the reactionaries;|bats, because the convention's de- 
as new signs of an economic de-|cision and ge-ahead spirit has 
cline are in evidence. made the “non-aygression” idea 
‘ ° too plainly out of line and ridicu- 

AS WE have often stated since lous. 
the AFL-CIO was formed, the) Imrecent weeks, America’s union 
unity convention adopted a pro- members have been reading in 
gram on domestic affairs that is on’ their labor papers of the big things 
the whole positive. The conven-|they can expect as unity begins 
tion's delegates have also display-|to roll. They expect things to 
ed a spirit and a feeling of ur-|roll NOW, powered by the en- 
gency—a belief that. labor is truly thusiasm and impetus genefated 


| WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE | 
NEAR 116 DAY RECORD 


WASHINGTON — Nego-’ politan area and the public was 


tiations in the Westinghouse asked not to purchase scab-made 
products, : 


nwt it pane eady near! Michael Quill, president of the 
the record for, the longest Ma~' i+, CIO council, told the execu- 


jor post-war strike, were shift-|tive board of Local 100 of his 
ed to the capital, but seemed no) Transport Workers Union that the 
nearer agreement. | support of the Westinghouse strik- 
The strike began Oct. 17, Next'ers is “the first order of business” 
Thirsday, barring a settlement, At\for every union, 
will pass the 116th day and the! Eyes shifted meanwhile to 
record of 1946 strike of the| Miami where the AFL-GIO execu- 
same chain by the United Elec-'tive council is due to hold its first 
trical Radio and Machine Work-| post-merger meeting starting Mon- 
ers in 1946, Only the 116-day) day. The question of more vig- 
1949-50 caal strike matched that orous support of the Westinghouse 
record. | strike is bound to GOme up there. 
Federal mediation director Jo- * 
seph R. Finnegan took charge of 
negotiations.and shifted the talks 
from Pittsburgh to the capital. At 
this writing e were no indica- 
tions, however, whether he has a| The key issue has become the 
fresh base for the stalemated talks.|company’s insistence on a right 
In the meantime the labor to re-time day workers’ work 
movement was pitched to a high-| standards to set higher speedup 
er consciousness of the meaning levels and cut jobs. The union 
of the strike and to greater re-|insists on negotiation of “ground 
sponse to appeals for strike aid. rules” affecting work standards. 
| * At the Lester, Pa., plant, struck 
IN NEW YORK -CITY the by the United Electrical Radid and 
joint Trade Union Committee for, Machine Workers, the company 
Support of the Westinghouse Strik-|has also cut wages i by 
ers, formed by the AFL’s Central! shifting from incentives to “meas- 
Trades and Labor Council and the ured” day work rates. That plant 
CIO's Industrial. Union Council, employs 6,000 workers who had 
‘was circulating tens of thousands'come out some days before the 
of collection li The aim is a' general walkoutsof 44,000 work- 
million dollars for strike reliefjers of 30 plants under IUE (CIO- 


: 
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THE UNITED organization has 
so far given only general. moral 


convention resolution. 


industrial cities: and meetings with 
e me clear evidence that workers everywhere are eager 
als for the programs adop 


: 


support to the strike through its 
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ly expecting ‘hy 


ted at the merger convention, ' 


by the merger cohvention. Delay, 
 eitati retraint on the move- 
ment, will be a letdown for: the 
workers, harmful for labor. and 
— discredit on the mierger it- 
self. : 

The aggressive spirit of the con- 
vention should be quickly widened 
for a militant march ahead by 
labor or the initiative will stay 
with the employers, and can lead 
to more state “right-to-scab” laws 
and curbs on labor political ac- 
tion. 

The convention has provided 
the weapons for the needed labor 
offensive and the next tasks facmng 
labor. 

Let us examine those tasks’ in 
the light of the convention’s deci- 
sions: 3 

1.—The green light was given 
for an all-out drive to organize the 
two-thirds of the workers still not, 
in unions.- The high point of the 
convention was on the speech of 
Walter Reuther calling for a drive 
to unionize duPont's and other of 
the major fields.in ehemical, tex- 
tile, paperfi, lumber, furniture, dis- 
tributive, etc. Reuther disclosed 
that unions have already. pledged 
$3 million for an initial organizing 
funds. It is now for the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO to an- 
nounce the plans and signal the 
start for such drives to get under in- 
way without delay. ‘dependent telephone and other 

2.—The convention, having|workers. Unity will not be com- 
achieved unity in the general sense,|plete and effective enough with- 
urged the affiliates to complete the|'ou these important segments of 
process through mergers of inteér-| labor. 
nationals in the field (as the unions}. 3.—The convention said “more 
in the meat and packing indus-|political action, not less” must be 
jtry agreed to de); through thejlabor’s answer to the attacks of 


; 


and CIO; and through closer col- 
laboration of unions on a district 
or industry level. It is necessary 
to follow through aggressively for 
those next steps of unity and not 
permit the “freezing” of division 


and chaos under one roof. — 


' 


000 workers in bonafide unions 
still not in the merger. Among 
them are the coal miners, non-fer- 
rous -miners, UE electrical, Wes 
Coast longshoremen, railroad, i 


Furthermore, there are 2,000) 
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actionariés like Senator Barry Gold 

water and William Knowland. The 
speed with which this political 
drive gets under way will in large 
measure determine its effectiveness 
by next November. But the new 
type of attack—along “Goldwater 
Formula” lines+with a concerted 
effort .to turn the rank and file 
workers a their unions and 


la challenge of the right of unions 


to engage in prftical action—de- 
mands jabor political action in a 
new and far more vigorous way. 
‘The Committee for Political Edu- 
cation of the AFL-CIO will not 
come up to the necessary level 
unless its. work is -based on tlie 
participation of many thousands of 
unionists and their families in the 
campaign and is built on a com- 


merger of hundreds of city, county;monopoly capital on the united 


and state central bodies of the AFL ‘labor organization voiced by re- 


munity level as the Auto union is 


—, 


BY ERIK BERT 


; 
; 


‘Monday, if present scheduling holds. 
‘day to debate the Fulbright-Harris natural gas steal and 


| (Continued on Page 13) 


irst Congress Test of 19 
Size of Your Gas Bill 


——" 


WASHINGTON. 


THE FIRST BIG decision in this session of the 84th Congress will be. reached 
The Senate will meet two hours “earlier on that 


, possibly, to come to a vote. 


At this writing the outcome is; : 

uncertain, The routine optimism poi bo 67. Five ae ago, when the 

Senate majority leader Lyndon'Senate approved a simul ih, 

Johnson that the bill will pass is| President Truman vetoed it, This | 

ntended to influence the vote, not|time there will be no veto Sen. 

‘Wayne Morse (D-Ore) said: 
* 


IT IS UNCERTAIN whether’ 
‘the school construction issue will 
lcome to a vote in the House this’ 
week, At»stake in 
struggle are the following issues: 


> 


: 
'* 


i 
to reflect the real situation, On the 
other side of the aisle the minority 
leader Senator William K. Know- 
land of California is also for the 
bill. | 
| Behind the supporters of tbe bill; 
‘is a lush propaganda and lobbying pS 
‘campaign—financed out of the tills’ First, the amount of federal 


, ‘school aid to be granted to the 
of the oil and gas companies who,*° . 
hope to clean up hundreds of mil-\5**e*- The Kelley bill, the Demo- 


ain lcratic measure around’ which the 
lions if the bill passes. fight is now focused, provides for 
_ The labor movement as a whole) $400 million a year for four years 
‘is opposed to the bill, and the big' 5¢ federal matching-aid, compared, 
push last week came from the| ith $250 million a year for five 
United Auto Workers union, with years proposed by the Adminis- 
full page advertisements in the jstion. 


Washington Evening Star and the Sg 
‘i ress Administration supporters will, 
| Washington Post calling fora tel- attempt to cut the Kelley bill to 
the Administration level, 


egram and letter campaign by con- 
The nist stubbom_ reactiona- 


“ 


sumers to their senators, 
_ Sen. A, George D. Aiken (R-Vt)| : 
disclosed that the oil companies 
are using their stockholders and, 
gasoline dealers to pressure sena- 
tors to vote for the bill. “Never, 


be “handouts,” would like to scut- 
tle both bills. The Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce here came 
to their support last week with the 
charge that “political inspiration 
rather than “real need” was behind 
the demands for federal school aid. 

Second important issue is whe- 


tor Themes C. Hennings, 
(D-Mo) told the Senate that the 
power of the oil companies, 


within a month, Executive boards}AFL). contracts, - 

of many locals were scheduled to} Despite the length 

act’en. their contributions for the/striké the solidarity of the 

_ strike. This is the first major strike|ers is reported. very strong. 
solidarity action since the AFL-/jis pp by . 
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imilar bill, 


ries, who consider school aid to tion 


courage _integration, _in . keeping 
with the Supreme Court decision, 
ef May, 1954, by providing that 
federal school aid funds should be 


ities, and to all school 


will integrate 


barred 


to 


¢ 


to repeal the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act Was given a stimu- 
lus in this area by the speech here 
a few days ago of Edward Corsi, 
U.S. Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion under Presidents Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Corsi condemned the Act as| 


failing to meet the economic and 
labor needs of the nation because 
of its use of the national quota sys- 


tem and because the discrimina- 
tions that fow from this system 
have aroused bitter resentment in 
many countries that are ‘on our 
side’ in the world struggle. 

The quota system allows immi- 
gration here of a fixed percentage 
of the number of the people of any 
nation who were _in this country 
according to the 1920 census. “Use 
of that year is an arbitrary choice,” 
declared Corsi, “because in ‘that 
year the proportions favored Nor- 
dic (Hitler’s “superior race’—Ed.) 
people from Europe and WHITE 
people on a worldwide basis.” 

This system also, he said, 
“makes it difficult to get the type 
of labor we have need of in an 
industrial economy since it em- 
phasizes race and religion rather 
than whether the individual will 
fit into the pattern of our society.” 

* 


“THE COMMUNISTS are 
making a great play on the dis- 
criminatory character of our im- 
migration policy,” he -warned® 
pointing out that these discrimina- 
tions have created difficulties for us 
among some of the NATO mem- 


ber nations also. 

Corsi’s speech was delivered at 
a dinner meeting of the Allegheny 
County Committee on Immigration 


and Naturalization, a non-partisan 
group of labor, civic, fraternal and 
church organizations. Ruggero J. 
Aldisert, prominent in the Italian- 
born community, is chairman, I. 
W, Abel, secretary-treasurer of the 


The Lament of 
A Stoolpigeon 
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PITTSBURG. — The movement | 


: 


CORSI 


United Steelworkers, Union, is an 
officer of the committee. 


In spite of the wide and influ- 
ential support which has been 
given the movement to “repeal—or 


at least remove some of the werst 
aspects of the law—, Corsi felt that 
the present Congress was unlikely 
to make any changes. The whole 
immigration policy of the Govern- 
ment would, however, he predict- 
ed, “become an. issue in the presi- 
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}Easton-Bethlehem district. He is 


}committee on immigration of that 


lite” and for having antagonized 


dential campaign.” ‘ 
One of the big obstacles to 
the bitter- op- 


chairman of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee and of the sub- 


‘body and therefore in a strategic 
position to block any action. 
* 


A long-time representative from 
his» district, he has established a} 
powerful political machine that ex- 
ercises influence also in the Re- 
publican “Party of the area, Out 
side of his district there has lately 
been rising criticism of Walter in 
certain influential Democratic cir- 
cles for his being “too McCarthy- 


large groyps of Italian, Jewish and 
other foreign-born voters. 

This opposition is.-éxpressed ‘in 
two resolutions buried by Republi- 
can friends of Walter in State Sen- 
ate committees. . The resolutions 
condemn the McCarran - Walter 
Immigration Act. 

One of them—Senate Resolution 
Serial No. 36—by State Senator Di 
Silvestro of Philadelphia, calls 
Congressman Walter “the most 
vociferous and bitter exponent . . 
of the enemies of the foreign-born. 
as indicated by his recent refere 
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to Italians as ‘dagoes.’”. . 
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Watson in her caming contempt trial. - . 
The contempt charges against Mrs. Watson’ grew out of her 
summoned 


refusal to answer questions when she 


before a 


was 


Congressional Committee to explain her membership in several or- 
—_ Mrs. Watson, who is a longtime -national figure in the 


ght 


for full citizenship of her people, refused to answer, and in- 


voked the First Amendment to the. Constitution, . 
As a result of her refusal to cooperate with the committee, 


Mrs. Watson was fired from her 20 years’ teaching job 


in the local 


school system, and charged with contempt of Congress. She is held 


under $1,000 bail. 7 


Mrs. Wetson issued the following statement to the local press: 
“I was summoned before the House Un-American Committee 
because of my activities in the struggle for first class citizenship 


for Negro Americans. 


In order to achieve complete economic, political and social 


freedom we must have the ri 


t ta. meet, confer and petition our 


government to correct our grievances. These rights are given to 
us in the lst Amendment to the Constitution. 
“Because I felt that the attempt of the Velde Committee to 


question me about m 


membership 


associations im various 


organizations violated these rights, I inveked the lst Amendment.” 

The Baptist Ministers Conference came to the aid of Mrs. 
Watson just before the first of the year when Revs. T. R. Wash- 
ington (now president of the organization) and M. M. Peace. went 


to the national capital to plead 
Congressional figures there. Rev. M. M, Peace is 
“Goldie Watson Support Committee.” 


By Richard Henry Barnes 

PHILADELPHIA. — Twenty- 
five to thirty official and unoff- 
cial representatives from 
churches, fraternal and student 
groups, the NAACP, and neigh- 
borhood block committees -met 
last Friday evening at the home 
of Mrs. Susie Monroe, one of 
two Negro’women members of 
the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives, to detail plans for 
a forthcoming Lincoln Birthday 
Freedom Rally. 

The committee, organized by 
Rep. Monroe, announced that 
the meeting would be held at 
the Faith: Tabernacle Baptist 
Church-Mutchmore, 1728 West 
Montgomery Ave.; Sunday, Feb. 
12, at 3:30 p.m. The purpose of 
the gathering is to work for the 
passage of the “Monroe, Resolu- 


tion,” H.R. 126, and the support 
of the people of the Seuth, who 
are victims of the White Citizens 
Councils. 

The Monroe Resolution (H.R. 
126) ‘urges the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania to memorialize 
Congress to take action to pro- 
tect the citizenship rights of the 
Negro in the South. 

The gathering at the home of 
Mrs. Monroe set. themselves/up 
as a formal committee under the 
name “Supporters of the Monroe 
Resolution, and announced that 
the body had opened. corres- 
pondence with Congressman 
Charles Di (D+Detroit), Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell 

(D .- .NY), and Congressman 
Wm. L. Dawson (D-Chicago), in 
hopes of securing one of the trio 
as the main speaker at the meet- 


“the Goldie Watson case” before 
chairman of the 


Rep. Monroe Forms Committee Te Hold Linceoin 
Birthday Rally to Aid the Fighting South 


ing. Also to be invited are -sev- 
eral refugee famjlies who have 


recently escaped from persecu-- 


tion in the South. 

Other speakers and platform 
guests at the meeting will in- 
clude Rev. T: R. Washington, 
president of the Philadelphia 
Baptist Ministers Conference; 
Rev. E. T. Lewis, pastor of the 
Faith Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, where the affair will 
take place; Dr. Harry K. Greene, 


president of the local NAACP * 


and State Senator Charles R., 
Weiner, (D-7 Dist), Father Wil- 
liam D. Turner of St. Augustine's 
Convent will render the opening 
prayer. 

A city-wide distribution of 
10,000 broadsides announcing 
the Lincoln Day rally will take 
place over this weekend. 


Milk & Honey’ Is. 
Water & Hominy’ 


DEARBORN, Mich.—Twe Ford 
Local 600 leaders, Fred Soretti and 
David Pieree take ‘a bitter cut at 
the bunk issued around the sale of 
eompany stock recently. Their 
eomments ared in the Jan. 2], 
issue of Ford Facts under the head- 
line of “Milk and Honey or Water 
and Hominy.” 

They say that at the beginning 
of 1956 the air was full of com-_ 
ments that ‘56 is to be a year of 
“Peace and Prosperity for the 
workers and “Milk and Honey” 
with occasiional sidedishes of. 
“Strawberries and Cream.” 


They point out that the Ford 
workers “had a chance” to become 
rich and all they had to do was 


“withdraw a few hundred from 
the bank, buy themselves some 
Ford stock and brother they are 
made!” : 

“But there goes that contounded 
alarm elock” they wrote, “. . . the 
beautiful dream disappears and 
there staring you in the face are 
the cold. facts of capitalism.” ~~ 


To the tune of “16 tons” 
written at the Ohio Smith Act 
Trial. 


za*™% "Rent Control Board Rubber-Stamps 

say a man’s a foo. to work, 

And Aga do you're a first class | | 
12k we owt» QO, OF Rent Increases by Landlords 


like me. | : | 
PHILADELPHIA.+In the short; sions by the organized labor moye-| for last year. So the landlords con- 


I get paid for perjury. XOn| 08 , Tey then relate how Ford cut. 
Chorus debate by City Council which pre-;ment of the city and many civic tinue to fleece their tenants at the pack production 16 percent and 
groups, ‘including the American 


You get twenty-five bucks plus! ceded it imou 1 of 5° can|same time protesting that any re-4,ow “some 4,600 hourly prospec- 
ohn you moet re tice i aie ‘Legion Committee on Housing,|straint on them confiscates their) ,;.. capitalists at the pF tees 's 


| he : : | . » 
Twenty-five bucks each time you the ‘Orcinanc) SHIORIAg 'TpAt CON-| nosh provisions were struck out by) property! Rouge plant are affected by the 


stool. trol for another year Council- |i}. committee to which the bill | : poser. 
ke 
Hit McCarran 


man Harry Norwiteh revealed that! _- 
Twenty-five bucks as a general! }1. City. eanleg Rent Commission va a pe Bhar st. Hose (D) is They write, “they predicted milk 
rule, : which enforces the law, granted di b and" honey but it's beginning te 
St. Peter don't you ‘call me the! almost 80 percent of the boosts in|. Fhe new ordinance hag a slight look water and hominy. ; 

I oy I die, rent requested by landlords. | ap tig Ppa nie, _ Com- | £f Soretti and. Pierce cal] attention 
sold my soul to the FBI. Despite this liberality to them mission to ho gs if tenants) : at ‘ f to the fact that all those hollering 
abeut the “right to work” don’t do 

CHICAGO. — The student lead- 

‘ers at the University of Chicago 

this week put their names to a pe-| 

}tition opposing the use of the Mc- 

. arranh Act to outlaw organiza- 


the big real estate and 2 ey pa any hollering about the “right. to 
ed that the 24-member staff of the) pion. 


Commission would be swamped) ‘The petition, which appeared as 
with extra work under such @ PT0-|the case of the Labor Youth League 


cedure, és , {was nearing a court test, opposed 
A REQUEST by Mayor Dil the Subversive Activities Control 


worth that the Council appropriate; Board in its effort to outlaw vari- 


$104,000 for the expenses of the|ous grov : 

Commission, for the rest of this) - The U of C. petition follows the 
ttern' of a petition at the Uni- 
es of 


I was born one night at the gates 
of hell, | : 
My mother's name was Jezebel. 
My father taught me long ago. 
Aint nothing sacred down Chie, 


Chorus 


Twenty-five bucks... 

| sie at Foley Square, : 

And now I travel everywhere, 

ton McCarthy shook my hand, 
‘m the best informer in the land. 


owners associations attacked’ rent 
control as involving “confiscation 
of property” and announced their 
intention immediately to attack the 
ordinance by court action, 


- Each year for the past three 
years they have succeeded in a 
ing the rent control ordi  de- 
clared unconstitutional. e City 
appealed each such‘ decision and 
: before the appeals were decided 

: Chorus. the Council passed a new ordi- 
‘Twenty-five bucks .. . nance ganseigg | the controls for| 
a ————---—-—~ |another year, This forces ‘the real 
| estate associations to start ‘their 
jsuits again from scratch, 
|. As introduced by the twa La- 
‘bor members of the Council—Nor- 


witch and vey—the 
ordinance i ’s 


a 
° 


work for those being laid off.”. 
* . 


year disclosed that with its present) pattern of 
staff (24) it could not check up onjversity of Wisconsin which simi-) 
compli: by landlords with the/larily came ouf agafst the prin- 
ordinance except through com- — thought-control under the 
plaints from tenants, — AcCarran Act. 
TO STOP these violations and By seca ranggestd nett warms : 
assure the necessary checkup yout the repress've effect of 
ve : ~ law “on the great majority of|* 
Commission asked an increase in pie ee hapa aaie Fo BEE 
ng its appropriation to enable it to) rs at the U. of C. included 
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Mémorial Services by 


Locals for Four “Killed by Inhuman Drive” | 
them- . 


CHICAGO. — “Speedup was 
the accessory to this crime.” * 

That was how the presidents 
Se oumabend oe death of four 
Negro workers for. whom. the 
‘pnion held memorial services last 
week, we 

Pete Neputy, president of the 
UWA Tractor Works local, and 
Chuck Kelly, president of~ the 
UAW McCormick- Works local, 
called the special meeting “to 
pay tribute to men who died be- 
ore their time” as victims. of 
speedup. | 

In ah atmosphere of mournin 
and agger, the Tractor — loca 
marked ~the- violent death | of 
Frank Lee Smith; a forge shop 
worker with ae pears seniority. 


DRIVEN by piecework speed- 
up, Smith: lost the racé between 
the four-ton drop hammer and 
the tongs with which he shoved 


forgings into place on the ham- - 


mer bed. As the hammer came 
down at its 100-mile an hour 
speed, it ge ork the end. of 
Smith's tongs, riving them deep 
into his abdomen. Two hours 
later, he was dead, leaving a 
widow and four children. 

In this case, and in three 
others, the union made it clear 
that the workers died on “low- 
rated” piecework jobs on which 
they could only make a ‘decent 


gate of pay by driving 
selves at a furious a, 

In the McCormick Works, two 
workers died -pushing heavy 
buggies fallof molten lead at the 
“dead-run” pace required by the 
company. Arizona -Applewhite 
was one of these victims in ‘the 
McCormick ; grey iron. foundry. 
The other was Ernest Smith, who 
ironically was waiting for the 
“easier job” -for which he had 
been recommended weeks ago by 
the company doctor. gee 

A FOURTH victim was ee 
Williams, who fell from .a -hig 
and unguarded platform in the 
McCormick malleable foundry. 
In spite of the complaints of 
workers, there is still no. railing 
or guard around the platform. 

“How. many. more workers 
must die before a real program 
of modernization is. put into ef- 
fect so that modern. machines 
and safety methods will replace 
these obsolete . methods which 
kill men for* profit?” asked the 
McCormick local in a leaflet writ- 
ten last week by publicity direc- 
tor Ralph Mitchell. 

“How many of those who died 
before their time would still be 
with us if we had achieved our 
objective of a shorter week? Why 
should the plant that originated 
the McCormick reaper become 
known as the plant of the grim 
reaper?” 
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Thomas Hits Smith 
_ Act at Debs Affair 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO. — Norman Thomas, 
for many years head of the Amer- 
ican Sociflist Party, denounced 
the Smith Act and called for an 
end to Smith Act trials before an 


audience of 500 assembled. last 
Saturday night at the Midland 


Hotel. He was the main speaker 
at the Debs Centennial banquet. 


Denouncing the Smith Act as 
“not good for America,’ Thomas 
emphasized to his audience that 
“there will not be one principle 
applied to the Communists and 
another to the rest of us.” . He 
further called for parole for Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flyna, noted Commu- 
nist leader, now imprisoned under 
the Smith Act. 


Among the 500 in attendance 
at the banquet were Homer Jack, 
prominent Unitarian minister, El- 
Isworth Smith, secretary of the 
Cook County CIO Couneil, as well 
as many other trade unionists from 
the Chicago area. 
of the Sociai Democratic Federa-' 
tion, the Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee, and the Workmen's Circle also 
attended, ‘together with Harvey 
O'Connor, noted author, Carl T. 
Braden, Louisville frameup victim, 


and Alfred Wagenknecht, veteran 
Communist and co-worker 
of Eugene V. Debs, 


* 

THOMAS in his extemporane- 
ous address called for a return to 
the spirit of Eugene V. Debs. He 
comparcd the contributions of 
Samuel Gompers, first president 


Many officials |: 


the speech was present in the ban- 
“— hall. He was referring to Al- 
red. T. Wagenknecht, who was 
in the Canton jail for his anti- 
war activities, and was visited by 
Debs. Earlier in the evening, 
Themas had warmly greeted Wag- 
enknecht as an old co-worker in 
the free speech and other strug- 
gles. 

Mayor Frank. P. Zeidler, mayor 
of Milwaukee, was the other 
speaker at the banquet. The major 


emphasis of his remarks were on 
the need for peace. He saw no 
contradiction between his ‘role of 


head of the “civil defense” pro- 
gram and his appeal for Peace. 
He spoke of the Debs heritage and 
the effect that it has had on Mil- 
waukee over the years. He stated 
that.“the force of the people can’ 
bring about peace.” | 
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Weiss Trial to Open 


eHere on May 14 
CHICAGO, — It was an- 

nounced here this week that the 

trial of Max Weiss, under ‘the 


membership clause of the Smith 
Act, will open here. on May 14, 
in the court of Federal Judge 
William Campbell. 

In a statement here- this week, 
Weiss declared: | 

“I am going to be tried—as 
were Claude Lightfoot and Ju- 
nius Scales before me—not . 
what I did, but for what I ‘knew’ 
and ‘intended.’ It will be a 
theught control trial in Violation 
of every principle of American 
democracy. 

“What anvone believes and in- 
tends can be tested—by what he 
does, All my life I have been 
doing or trying to do things, the 
things I believe in. Why doesn’t 
the government charge that what | 
I did was criminal? For the 


the con . all 
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«CTE ASIDE, JERKINS AND LET ME SHOW 


You 


WoW To GET SPEED FROM THar LATHE ! ” 


Steelworkers Say: 


Mills Modernized for 
Profits, Not Safety 


CHICAGO, — In the U. S. 
Steel Works plant here this week, 
workers pointed sharply to the 
effects of speedup, automation 
and “labor-saving devices” as 


| adding ‘to company profits but 


depriving the workers of their 

Unionists in one section of the 
giant steel plant made this bit- 
ter comment on the company’s 


attitude: 


“As long as the worker can 
get the work Out, to use a plain 
man-in-the-street expression, it 
makes no difference to the com- 
pany what kind of equipment-he 

as to work with. Maybe it’s safe, 

maybe it ain’t. So what's the dif- 
ference—why waste money on 
new equipment and cut into 
profits, just to accommodate a 
working man?” 

These views were featured in 
the local’s paper, coming from 
workers in the plate and slab 
mill Division No. 11, ,in which 
Benny Ciszewski is the griev- 
anceman. 

* P 

THE article made a sharp dis- 
tinction between the way the 
company and the workers look 
at “labor-saving” machinery. 

It was pointed out that auto- 
mation is introduced only where 
the company ‘can _ increase its 
profits. by cutting down the 
working force—but not simply 
to make “the job easier or safer 


for the worker, 


> ag } 


Workers cited the example of 
the 96 “plate mill and the 180" 
shears, where the equipment is 
in such. bad condition as to con- 
stitute a menace to the workers, 
both as regards fatigue and the 
danger of accidents. 

¥ 

“WHENEVER a-worker has 
to utilize faulty equipment, the 
work-load is increased,” the arti- 
cle declared. The other way 
that the company increases the 
work-load, it was pointed out, is 
through the incentive system, 
where the company is the sole 


judge of how much bonus is paid. 
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company were expect ed to pro- 
duce r this week. The presi- 
dent ot the local, George Diefel, 
was at work this week on the 
to the 
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our entire 


ed by this tragedy.” 
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his | | 
og with the folk of labor, 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN H. L. Mencken 
died the other day a gen- 


eration of us mourned the 
man from Baltiaiore: Men of 
niy years, children of this ‘cen- 
tury, will re- 
member him 
nos talgically, 
mainly because 
he hated. many | 
of the things 
we hated, or 
which he 
taught many of 
us to hate, For 
he was a great 
hater. | 

He despised cant and igor- 
ance, and war. Asked how ‘he 
could best serve in World War 
I, he replied, characteristically, 
"As a critic.” He abhorred bad 
literature and he went down in- 
to. the arena to fight for a better. 
He gagged’ at the saccharine of 
Rebert W. Chambers, Harold 
Bell Wright and-Gene Stratton 
Porter wheit writers like Sinclair 
Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Sher- 
wood Anderson were- knockin 
on the door, He: fought. as am 
as any man in his day to get 
them inside, and when this man 
fought,’ he fought. 

* 


THERE are probably few 
fighters in American letters, at 
least in our time, who laid to 
with thé gusto of this son of a 
Baltimore cigar-maker. He fought 
in the literary market-place like 
a street brawler, asking for no 
mercy and he gave none. 

A conservative in politics al] 
his days he did not quail when 
his taste and his intelligence told 
him that William Z: Foster was 
the best writer in Labor ot his 
time. He said. it publicly, and it 
was hot fashionable to say it. He 
told our own Rob Hall, at ‘the 
Progressive Party convention. in 
1948 of his high esteem for Mike 
Gold, the writer, though he ab- 


horred the fundamental tenets 


Mike lives by. 

Something that he wrote might 
well be an epitaph of his life 
Srey it is not his whole story): 
“All I know’ is,” he said, “it is 
better to tell the truth than to 
lie, better to be free than a slave, 
better to have knowledge than to 
be ignorant.” Say that about him 
and you have the best of the 
man. But, regrettably, that was 
not all he was. 

* 

IT IS commonly said that a 
man who leves well must hate 
well, The quality of love was not 

e-eminent in this fierce satir- 
ist. He was a coinplex man in 
whom contradictory — currents 
swirled. He did not love the com- 
mon man for he believed that 
most of mankind, like the Amer- 
ican middle-class that he lam- 


pooned, belong enerally to 
the ig = 9 + om te li 
The fact is that the conditions of 
his life never led him to asso- 
te and 


never understood them. 
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obvious talent. He did not go 
to college but instead, he dove 
into the newspaper game at 19. 
By 23 he was city editor of 
the Baltimore Herald. In. 1906 


he went to the Baltimore Sun 
where he stayed a great Ee of 
iterary 


his life and where his 
career began. 

In the hours between dead- 
lines he discovered.George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Henrik Ibsen, and 
other masters of the late 19th 
Century. Here too he revealed a 


zeal for our own American lan- 


guage, its origin and its wealth, 
its rich idiom’ that came. from 
many migrations.His love for our 
tongue culminated in his scholar- 
ly Sack “The American Lan- 
gua e” which many believe will 

é that work of his for which lie 
will best be remembered. 

tues 

IN. HIS early twenties the 
“Boy Editor” wielded his sharp 
lance for writers like Theodore 
Dreiser who had incurred the 
fierce. wrath of the blue-nose 
critics of the day. He defended 
Dreisers right to have written 
Sister Carrie and he fought for 
the realists place in sAmerican 
letters and for the public's tight 
to read the banned book. He 
waged that fight all his years. 
In fact he wrote the introduction 
to Dreisers American Tragedy 
published in the middle twenties. 

And Dreiser's recollection of 
Mencken is vivid, and affection- 
ate: 

He. recalled Mencken as a 
“taut, ruddy, snub-nosed youth 
. . » Whose brisk gait and in- 
gratiating smile proved to be at 
once enormously intriguing and 
amusing. I had for some reason 
not connected with, his basic 
mentality, you may be sure, the 
sense of a small-town roisterer 
or a college sophomore of the 
crudest yet disturbing charm and 
impishness who, for some reason, 
strayed into the field of letters.” 

* 

MENCKEN came to full flow- 
er (with an abundance of thorns) 
in the 20s when the first issue of 
the Mercury appeared, January 
1924. The green-backed maga- 
zine became a Bible.to the col- 
lege youth. It was: irreverent ta- 
ward Philistine and. Pharisee 
alike (and also toward Lazarus); 
it lambasted the Babbitts of the 
time from hell to breakfast; it 


- (Continued on Page 13) 
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By MAX GORDON 


It is five months before the next 


national foul-up in vaccinating children against it. : meee: ae | 
* There are 54,000,000 in the first priority group, those 


Here: is. the. situation: 


most susceptikle to the disease 
(children fram 1 to 15 and preg- 
nant women), 

© If thé age group 1 to 20 
is included—the second priority 
—there’ are altogether 65,000,- 
000 who should be immunized. 

® About 31,000,000 cubic 
centimeters of Salk Vaccine 
have so far been manufactured 
and released. According to the 


_ best estimates, maybe another 


30,000,000 or so will be «made 
and released by June 30 when 
the polio season starts nation- 
ally. 

® For genuine immunization, 
three shots of one c.c. each are 
needed per person. It is pos- 
sible to get away with two shots 
temporarily. But: even at that 


rate, it would require 108,000,- 


000 cc's to immunize the first 
priority group alone. Yet only 
61,000,000 cc’s will have been 
produced. 

® But even this does not tell 
the whole ‘story. Right now, 
about.60 percent of the vaccine 
produced goes. to public health 
agencies for use in schools and 
clinics to immunize the. first 
priority groups, and 40 percent 
to private physicians and drug 


companies. There is no control | 


over the vaccine’s use by pri- 
vate agencies, and reports have 
it that a let of it is not being 


used.. Since the vaccine: is con--- 


sidered to have a. limited ~ life 
(about six months is the.current 
estimate) some of what. is be- 
ing produced is going to waste, 
despite the shortage. | 
® All in all. then, there will 
not be enough vaccine to im- 
minuize more than half of those 
in the first priority group against 
polio by the time the season rolls 


around! 
+e 


WAS THIS foreseen in plenty 
of time to change the sittation? 
Certainly, As early as last April 
91. little more.than a week alter 
the vaccine was-judged effective, 
we wrote in the Daily Worker: 

“In fact, the six drug firms 
licensed. to manufacture the vac- 
cine are saying privately there 
may not be enough by the end 


of the year, and even by next 


year, on the basis of present 
practices and facilities. 

In. November, a meeting 
ef 6,000 public health officials 
in Kansas City held five days 
ef discussion on the vaccine. 
They came up with the estimate 


about 50,000,000 - shots 


iver is that despite the 


‘mess of last year, there | 


PRODUCTION IS still in the 


to, 


yo ng oe 


inal facilities were pretty much 


paid for by the National Foun- — 


dation for Infantile Paralysis, 


which bought the vaccine used 
for experimental purposes and 
for the first large-scale shots at 
“cost,” including cost of facili- 
ties. The companies make a 


profit of about 138 percerit of 


vaccine sold to public agencies, 
and more for that sold to pri- 
vate channels. . 

If they expand facilities <o 
that everyone is ‘immunized this 
year, what will they de with the 
facilities next year? So why 
Should they lay out the added 

pense? 

As regard distribution, all the 
‘federal government does is. al- 
locate the vaccine to the vari- 
ous states as it is produced and 
help pay for shots given free to 
school children. What each of 
the 48 states does with the vac- 
cine is its arenes 

WHAT KIND of program is 
needed? 

As the leaders of labor and 
many other groups insisted last 

ear, we cannot play with ‘the 
ives of the nations children 


- Public 


polio season, but signs are already here.of another 


throwgh’ the hit-or-miss methods 
of “free private enterprise.” A 
federal program is ‘required in - 
which the . government contro's 
both production and © distribu- 
tion of the vaccine so as to en- 
sure that everyone who needs it 
will get it. We are very, very 
far from that kind of approach 
now, and ‘the result will again 
be chaos, and unnecessary trag- 
edy for many families, 

Even the present apology for 
a program, wherein the federal 
government was given $30,000,- 
000 has been spent, and the 
Health Service has to 
get a further $30,000,000 appro- 
priation from Congress. | 
The American Medical Associ- 
ation and the reactionary politi- 
cians who. think like it will un- 
doubtedly try to lick the added 
appropriation, as they have all 
efforts to immunize the mass of 
children through public - agen- 
cies, 

Thus, it is not too early for 
labor and other spokesmen for 
the people to turn their atten- 
tion.to the vital problem. To- 
morrow will be too late for: ef- 


. fective - action. 


a 


LET'S CLEAN IT UP NOW! 


_| WE WANT to use this space this week for a special. 
plea to all readers and reader groups to help us clean up 
the $8,000 still to go to complete The Worker's $64,000. 
fund appeal. As you see, we did not make much head- 
way last week. We're a nionth overdue already and would 


like to wind it up without much more delay. 


_ 


We think one final. push everywhere will do the 


How about it? 


os 


$56,062.65 
‘0 Go. $7,987.35 
your contributions and collections to P, O.Box 


Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; or if in New 
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‘BY GEORGE MORRIS -= ——_ 
A three-week swing through midwest 
of unionists, ga 


~ 


unorganized. ; 
I also found among the active 

progressive workers a strong 

awareness that the expected drives 

will get rolling to the degree = if 

the 29-man executive council oO : : ee 

the AFL-CIO feels the pressure : The aggressive spirit of ine One 

from. membership. | af vention should be es : 
This focuses attention to the site Raye "alain will ne 

meeting of the. executive council with the employers, and can lead 

in Miami, Feb. 6, at which the i nice? ait Pugere gs wae 

pores cy = ie pa Nagy and curbs on labor political ac- 

re ] a tion. 

000,000 members of the AFL-CIO / Jed 

will be watching gif the tor on the threshold of a “new bef ee mdse dD ps 

intends to gig 5 to the ginning,’ slaudvs ‘iil the next tasks facing 

many im ‘and inspiring de-| We stress this despite our well-|, nes : 

ci:ions Of =the” convention. Jxnown objectiow™to: the -pro-cold ’ Let us examine those tasks in 
If labor unity is to mean any- war position often voiced by Pres- nan licks oF Gik coutention ® dork: 

thing for the worker he expects|ident George Meany and others eh 

to see it -translated in terms of|in the AFL-CIO leadership; also 1 The green light was. given 


the problems which face him, his; with their.divisive and otherwise f : 
 ’ ae ; | a | for an all-out drive to organize the : 
family and his union. ‘(harmful policies on Communuism two-thirds of the .workers still , REUTHER AND MEANY 


What will j iza- and~attacks on. left-progressives in|: 
tion do to force ‘a settlement of|general and with thelr paralyz-|i unions. The high point of the|4nd CIO; and through closer col-/actionaties like Senator Barry Gold- 
the Westinghouse Electric Strikeing employer -labor collaboration convention was on the speech of laboration of unions on a district ;water and William Knowland, The 
nite’ ja’ the Meestis: ninth? It thas, non-ageressiia fact” Meas. which Walter Reuther calling for a drive|or industry level, It is necessary speed with which this political 
become a challenge to the whole|Meany projected in a New York to unionize duPont's and other of|to follow through aggressively for|drive get$ under way will in large 
l2bor movement and indication of|Times Magazine-article on the eve| the major fiekis in cheeniasl; tex: those next steps of unity and not|measure determine its effectiveness 
the mounting toughness in the em-'of the merger convention. |tile, paperfi, lumber, furniture, dis-| permit the “freezing” of division| by next November. But the new 
plover offensive agadest leher. La- The. delegates, ag all who at.| tributive, etc. Reuther disclosed|and chaos under one roof. type of attack—along “Coldwater 
bor’s ability to meet that challenge tended the convention saw plainly, | ®t agora have already pledged F urthermore, there are 2,000,- Formula” lines—with a concerted 
wil in hes ee ee its| were indies Maced ee: Snack eamrce- $3 million for-an initial organizing 000 workers in bonafide unions/effort to turn the rank and file 
ability to- to make good on the sion” pacts with. the employers. funds. It is now for the executive|still not in the merger. Among/workers against their unions and 
AFL-CIO convention decisions. | .A scheduled luncheon meetin }council of the AF L-C1O to ~an- | them are the coal miners, non-fer-|a challenge of the right of union’ 
The executive council will meet|between Meany and the Netinee] nounce the plans and signal rs at miners, UE electrical, West ta engage in political action—de- 
as the struggle with the racists—|Association of Mannfacturers a day|**""* for such drives to get under|Coast longshoremen, railroad, in-|mands labor political action in a 
now openly allied with the Me:|after the conven to discuss a|W@Y Without delay. — | dependent telephone amd .other|new and far more vigorous way. 
Carthyei-ts’ word. > ease than| “no a-ageression”. pact, broke up 2.-The convention, having} workers. Unity will not be cem- The Committee for Political Edu- 
ever; as the election campaign gets! with the NAM head and the AFL- achieved unity in the general sense, |plete and effective enough with-|cation of the AFL-CIO will not 
into stride and labor is already the|CIO head exchanging verbal brick- urged the affiliates to complete the|ou these important segments of|come up to the necessary level 
major target of the reactionaries; bats, because the convention's de- ee through mergers of mater: labor. ; ik unless its work is based on the 
as new signs of an economic de-|cision and go-ahead spirit has | 2ationals in the field (as. the unions 3.—The convention said more | participation of many thousands of 
cliné id bet cath  caaedieas Mist Waa taliedaita eal thane | in the meat and packing indus- political action, not less” must be| unionists and their families in the 
te pee plainly out of line and ridiou-|ttY agreed to do); through the/labor’s answer to the attacks of|campaign and is built on a com- 

: merger of hundreds of city, county|monopoly capital on the united|munity level as the Auto union is 


AS WE h ften st: ince lous. el" 
the AFL-CIO. ict Pomona} aa se" recent weeks, America’s union 22d state central bodies of the AFL'labor organization voiced hy re-! (Continued on Page 13) 


unity convention adopted a pro- members have been reading in) 


gram on domestic affairs that is on' their labor papers of the big things’ : oe 
the whole positive. The conven- they can expect as unity begins rs fr og ss est i, oe 
tion's delegates have also display- to roll. They expect things to 4 | ; S 


ed a spirit and.a feeling of ur- roll NOW, powered by the en-| 


| WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE ~\ Size of Your Gas Bill 


BY ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 
NEAR 116 DAY RECORD THE FIRST BIG decision in this session of the 84th Congress will be reached 
|Monday, if present scheduling holds. ' The Senate will meet two hours earlier on that 


WASHINGTON — Nego-!politan area and the public was day to debate the Fulbright-Harris natural gas steal and, possibly, to come to a vote. 


tiations in the Westinghouse asked not to purchase scab-made| 


Electric strike, already near procucts, 


; Michael Quill, president of the 
the record for the longest ma-| city CIO council, told the execu- 


jor post-war strike, were shift-\tive board of Local 100 of his 
ed to the capital, but seemed 2 big Union that the eh ide of the aisle the miucrity 
nearer agreement. ‘support of the Westinghouse strik-: O' * — = 
The strike began Oct. 17. Next! exe is “the first order business” !eader Senator William K. Kuow- ioe i Npltricruce egy segger > , tei : 
Thursday, barring a settlement, it|for every union. land of California is also for the) the. schoo ee ae thie ee to all school districts that 
will pass the 116th day and the; Eyes shifted meanwhile to, Dill. banc 3 ere bie = obs oe pot | will during the 4-year life 
-record of 1946 strike of the Miami where the AFL-CIO execu-| Behind the supporters of the bill | oy. ee tollowing dees Oe Cee oe 
same chain by the United Elec-| tive council is due to hold its first is a lush propaganda and lobbying | "788 aie “i ar federal amet from receiving federal 
trical Radio and Machine Work-! post-merger meeting starting Mon- campaign—financed out ef the tills’ hbo 7 : gigas vege the! sustain their jimcrow 
ers in 1946. Only the 116-day day. The question of more vig-' of the oil and gas companies who, * Th Kelle Pit the Demo.'*7ste™s would be those a 
1949-50 coal strike matched that’ orous support of the Westinghouse hope to clean up hundreds. of mil-| SANs fbaisa pei toi ink thelr. mews and will not 
record. #E . strike is bound to come up there.|lions if the bill passes. reve apc lar cea next four years be, integrated. 
Federal ‘mediation director Jo- * | The labor movement as a whole ¢ 400 GE so four years Walter Reuther, president of the 
seph R. Finnegan took charge of} THE UNITED organization has is opposed to the bill, and the big § federal sng aid, compared, United Auto Workers Union, hee 
negotiations and shifted the talks so far given only general moral! push last week came from the|° th pe 4 ) 
from Pittsburgh to the capital. At! support to the strike. through its ith) ee b F 
¢ this writing e were no indica-'convention resolution. ' f years proposed by 
tions, however, whether he ‘has a geree he an 
. > n supporters Ww ) a” 
— to cut the Kelley bill to — map sey ea ee: So 


to reflect the real situation. On the 


the Administration level. 
a (R-Vt) 
sponse to appene for strike aid. g PE ot ag hangars pg Be and 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


‘sive and varied types of lobbying 

| day work rates. That plant to islation.” — 
CIO's Industrial Union Council, employs 6,000 workers a ahgrwer} F ie ee o ) 
was cooumating, 3 of thousands come out some days before the > | 
of collection ts, The aim is a: general walkouts of 44,000 work- 
million dollars for strike relief ers of $0 plants under IUE (CIO- 
within a month, Executive boards'AFL) contracts, ~ . 
ot saat, lasdlt eine; ached 0 egies length 
act on contributions the strike the so t of the work- 
strike, This i the first major strike’ “e | 
solidarity action since the AFL- 
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Plan Session on : 
Walter-McCarran Act : 
CHICAGO. — A session devoted 
mainly té the Walter-McCarran Act 
will be held on Wednesday, “a 
28, & p.m., by the.American 
ish Congre’s at 189 W. Madi a 
St., Room 600. 

Entitled: “Immigration and the 
Alien,” the discussion will be one 
in the series on contemporary prob- 
lems. 

Others in the series will be: “The 
Right to Travel Abroad,” March 
28;-“The Fifth Amendment,” April 
25: ee It Work- 


Call Meeting on 
Kutcher Case 


CHICAGO. — A meeting will be 
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}publican . primary... You.can _ yote 
: al on : 1 Reoublicas in the primary and 
| : theme Sars gg op. 
‘tion. | 
Stickell ote geval a program 
pwhich includes: f negotia-| vo! 
| tion of all our differences Jencin Wit ith Rus-| 
sia and China and more foreign’ 
trade; labor taxes for low-income 
groups; federal anti-lynch and 
‘FEPC legislation; protection of | y 
closed union shop; opposition to} 
fighting over Formosa. — 


Stickel ig asking labor and other 
groups to back him in his effort 
to defeat the incumbent Republi- 
can Rep. Robert Chiperfield, ae 
has an anti-labor record. 


To: a- labor delegation here. last | 
week, Stickell declared, “We can} In th April 10 primary, there 
s\only beat Chiperfield in the Re-\is no contest on the’ Democratic 


NAACP Plans Mass ‘ 


feated Harold Roach by 7,558 to, i 
4,111. In the final election that! 
ear, Chiperfield beat Kerwin by a 
vote of 64,772 to 49,876. ‘ 
In. his approaches to labor for!) 
5 st a gd out that! production to reduce surpluses. _ 


SOUTH SIDE PLANS ALL-DAY — 
CONFERENCE ON PEACE 


held here on Friday evening, Feb. 
10, 8 p.m., to acquaint Chicagoans 
with the case of James Kutcher, the 


| 


CHICAGO. — The . long-awaited 


legless purple heart veteran who Mecck an Ctaell nie + 
was fired from a clerk’s job in the] the N ACP. + WARS. a ee 


Veterans Administration for his 
ers ‘Party. The meeting will be held | 
at the Hamilton Hotel. . 

Kutcher’s ase is now, for the 
sceond time, on the calendar of the 
U.S. Court of A 

ington. He has challenged the right 
of the VA to fire hiin solely for his 

litical views. 

Kutcher is being supported by 
groups here who see in this case 
an important test of broad civil lib- 
erties principles. Among the Chi- 
cagoans supporting Kutcher in his 
legal fight are: 

Saul Alinsky, Back of the Yards 
Council; Rev. David Cole, minis- 
ter,. First. Universalist. Church; 

mes Cunningham, Independent 

oters of Illinois; Kenneth Douty, 
American Civil Liberties Union; 
Kermit Eby, University of Chi- 
cago: Rev. Joseph M. Evans, pas- 
tor, Metropolitan Community 
Church; Robert Hunt, national 
vice-chairman, American Veterans 
Committee; Harry Kirshenbaum, 
international representative Textile 
..Workers Union; Maynard Krueger, 
University of Chicago; Sidney 
Lens, director, Local 329, United 
.Service Em loyees Union; Edward 
Marciniak, director WORK, Catho- 
lic Labor Alliance; Frank McAllis- 
ter, director, Labor Education Di- 
vision, Roosevelt. University; Har- 
vey O'Connor, chairman, Emer 
gency Civil Liberties Committee; 
Rev. Leslie M. Pennington, minis- 
ter, First Unitarian Church; Mal- 
colm P. Sharp, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Hit McCarran 
Act at U. of C. 


CHICAGO. — The student Iead- 
ers at the University of Chicago 
this week put their names to a pe- 


_— in Wash-; 


ia “B:mdles 


time between the Ist. and 15th of 


week at the meeting of the Chicago 
branch. 


Active leaders of the National! 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People were asked to: 
begin mobilizing a large delegation 
from this area, including represen- 
tatives of trade unions, churches 
and community groups. It was an- 


nounced that a more specific date+ 


would be decided later this month. 


The Fy a branch also set up 

or Mississippi’ com- 
mittee, with plans to secure food 
and clothing for Negro families in 
the South who are being subjected 
to an economic boycott and ter- 
rorism. 

* 

THE meeting also heard a re- 
port from branch president Wil- 
loughby Abner on the latest out- 
break of violence at Trumbull 
Park Homes. The victim was Mel- 
vin Williamson, ‘a*project resident 
who was stoned and brutally beaten 
by a mob one night last week as 
he was returning from work. 

The assault came shortly wal 
Police Commissioner Timothy 
O'Connor had announced that he 
was reducing the police/detail at 


Send all material, advertise- 
ments and subscripticne for the 
Illinois Edition to 36 W: Ran- 
dolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1, 
ll. Phone RA 6-9198. 

Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


versity of Wisconsin which simi- 
'larily came out against the prin- 


tition opposing the use of the Mc-! ciples of thought-control under the 


Catran Act to outlaw organiza- 
_ tions. 

The petition, which appeared as) 
the case sot the Labor Youth League 


was nearing a court test, opposed. 


the Subversive Activities Control 
Board in its effort to outlaw vari- 
ous groups. 

The U.-of C. petition follows the 
pattern of a petition at the Uni- 


‘McCarran Act. 

Sponsors said they were concern- 
ed about the repressive effect of 
the law “on the great majority of 
American youth.” 

Signers at the U. of C, included | 
David Farquhar, president of Stu- 
dent Government, and a cross-sec- 
tion of leaders of studen* organiza- 
tions and activities. 
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A Tribute to Emmett Till | 


FEATURING 


orl Robinson *® Leon Bibb 
Chicago Youth Chorus 


| Saturday, Feb. 11 


CURTIS HALL 
4105 Michigan 


8 P.M, 
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Lobby in Capital . 


the project in response to pressure 
from landlord groups. 

At 108rd Street near the proj- 
ect, a score of mobsters began 
pelting Williamson with rocks. 
When he . fell’ to’ the © ground, 
they rushed over and beat him. 

* 

WILLIAMSON finally drag- 
ged himself to a nearby house 
where he pleaded with the resi- 
dents to call the police. By the 
time the police arrived, the hood- 
lums were gone and none were 
arrested. 

NAACP leaders demanded 


Feb. 18. 

All the sessions, beginnin 
Hall, 5835 S. Kimbark Ave. The 
problems of East-West relations 

In the afternoon; there will 


_hurst will act as the chairman of 


CHICAGO. An all-day community conference and workship 
dealing with “New Perspectives on Peace” will feature Frederick L. 
Schuman as the main speaker at. the Saturday evening session, 


at 9:30 a.m., will be held at Judd— 


e morning discussion will deal with 
at the Geneva conferetce. 
seven workshop sessions devoted 


to the problems of peace and new perspectives. Prof. Robrt Havig- 


the evening meeting. 


that the city administration put 
into effect plans for making the 
streets in the Trumbull area | 
safe for Negro residents. | 

In spite of many reports that | 
violence at the project has sub- | 
sided, it was pointed out that 
as long-as the city fails to estab- 
lish stringent law enforcement, | 
the families at Trumbull can not | 
be considered safe. | 

It was disclosed that two of 
the 29 Negro families in the 
project could no longer stand the 
terrorism and had moved out 
last week, 


‘the Smith Act and called for an 


CHICAGO. — Norman Thomas, 
for many years head of the Amer- 


end to Smith Act trials before an 
audience of 500 assembled last 
Saturday night at the Midland 


Thomas Hits Smith 
Act at Debs Aftair 


| By SAM KUSHNER 


applied to the Communists and 
another to the rest of us.” He 


ifurther called for parole for Eliza- 


‘beth Gurley FI ed C - 
rit Party, 7 : ey Fiynn,. not ommu 


the Smith Act. 


nist -leader, now imprisoned under 


Among the 500 in attendance 
at-the banquet were Homer Jack, 


'Hetel. He was the main speaker 
at the Debs Centennial banquet. | 


prominent Unitarian minister, El]- 


‘Isworth Smith, secretarv of the 


Denouncing the Smith Act as 'Cook County CIO Council, as well 


“not good for America,’ Thomas 
emphasized to ‘his audience that 


‘SHOP 


ON FEB‘ 23, leaders of almost all segments of the labor move- 
ment in Illinois get. together to endorse candidates in the primary. 


For the first time, the CIO will 


AFL, the railroad brotherhoods, the United Mine Workers, making 
up the Joint Labor Legislative Board. 

On most candidates, especially the to 
hood of full agreement. However, some di erences may arise @n 


Legislative endorsements. 


tainer Corp., 4200 W. 42nd PI. 


Some 600 workers in the plant, without a union, walked out 
spontaneonsly in a demand for a wage increase. They got an as- 
sist from the UE Westinghouse strikers who are picketing nearby. 
As a result,.they won their wage increase, but they still have rio 


union. 


campaigns are developing. — 
One is in the 10th 


(Curly) Lore, » UAW leader, is runhing for Congress wi 
blessing both of labor and of the Secsalieltle Party. Center of that 
campaign is the union headquarters at Madison and Harlem in 


* 
THEN, IN THE 36th Illinois House District, 


Forest Park. . 


County, Dave Murison is 
in the International Harvester 
ing of his own UAW Locat 6, as wé 


Depot) and GM Electromotive ay 719. 
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* 


THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Wisconsin Steel plant 
in South Chicago, still operating with a company-dominated union, 
turned up ameng the big\money-makers. last year, according to the 
companys year-end profit’ report. As a whole, the company re- 
ported a 52.9 percent profit increase over the previeus year. 


* 


ONE SIGN of these times, marked by labor merger and new 
organizing drives, was what happened last week at the Stone Con- 


* 


OUT IN THE WEST ‘suburbs, where there are more union 
people living than most of us realize, some interesting election 


TALK) 


be present along with the state 


ones, there is likeli- 


District, where Marvin E. 
the 


—— 


as many other trade unionists from 
the Chicago area. Many officials 
of the Sociai Democratic Federa- 


‘tien, the Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee, ‘and the Workmen's Cirele also 
attended, together with Harvey 


}O’Connor, noted author, Carl ~T. 


Braden. Louisville frameup victim, 
and Alffed Wagenknecht, veteran 
Cemmunist leader and co-worker 
of Eugene V. Debs. 


* 

THOMAS in his extemporane- 
ous address called: for a return to 
the spirit of Eugene V. ‘Debs: Be 
eomparcd the contributions of 
Samuel Gompers, first president 
of the AFL, to that of Debs and 
emphasized the positive role play- 
ed by Debs. He greeted the mer- 
ger of the labor movement into 
one body, but stated that the true 
test of its worth would be meas- 


‘ured by its ability to organize the 


lowest paid workers in the coun- 


try. 

In the course of _his remarks, 
Thomas referred to the arrest of 
Debs for.the famous Canton, Ohio, 
S and stated that one of the 
people whom Debs had visited in 
the Canton jail, prior to making 
the speech was present in the ban- 
quet hall. He was referring to, Al- 
fred T. Wagenknecht, who was 
in the Canton jail- for his anti- 
war activities, and was visited ‘by. 
Debs. ‘Earlier in the evening, 
Thomas had warmly greeted Wag- 
enknecht ‘as ah old co-worker in 
ie free speech and other strug- 

eget , 
Mayor Frank P, Zeidler, mayor 


of Milwaukee, 


BALL honoring CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT on his. ith pirtay | 
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‘Assignment: USA 


The Babbitt Slayer 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN HL. Mencken 
died the other day a gen- 
eration of us mourned the 


man from Baltimore. Men of 


miy years, Children of this cen- 
tury, will re- | 
member him 
nos t algically, © 
mainly becayse 
he hated many™ 
of the things’ 
we hated, or 
which he 
taught many of 
us to hate. For 
he was a great . 
hater. 

He 
ance, and war. Asked how he 
could: best sefve in World War 
I, he replied, characteristically, 
“As a critic.” He abhorred bad 
literature and he went down in- 
to the arena to fight for a better. 
He gagged at the saccharine of 
Robert W. Chambers, Harold 
Bell Wright and Gene Stratton 
Porter when writers like Sinclair 
Lewis, Theodore. Dreiser, Sher- 
wood. Anderson were knocking 
on the door. He fought as much 
as any man in his day to get 
them inside, and when this man 
fought, he fought. 

*% 


THERE are probably few 
fighters in American letters, at 
least in our timé, who laid to 
with the gusto of this son of a 
Baltimore cigar-maker. He fought 
in the literary market-place like 
a street brawler, asking for no 
mercy and he gave none. 

A conservative in politics all 
his days he did not quail when 
his taste and his intelligence told 
him that William Z. Foster was 
the best writer in Labor of his 
time. He said it publicly, and it 
was not fashionable to say it. He 
told our own Rob Hall, at the 
Progressive Party convention in 
1948 of his high esteem for Mike 
Gold, the writer, though he ab- 
horred the fundamental tenets 
Mike lives by. 

Something that he wrote miglit 
well be an epitaph of his life 
(though it is not his whole story): 
“All I know is,” he said, “it is 
better to tell the truth than to 
lie, better to be free than a slave, 
better to have knowledge than to 
be ignorant.” Say that about him 
and you have the best of the 
man. But, regrettably, that was 


not all he was. 
* 


. IT IS commonly said that a 
man who loves well must hate 
well, The quality of love was not 
pre-eminent in this fierce satir- 
ist: He was a complex man in 
whom contradictory currents 
swirled. He did not love the com- 


despised cant and_ igor- 


obvious talent. He did not go 
to college but instead, he dove 
into the newspaper game at-19. 


. By 23 he was the city editor of 


the Baltimore Herald. In 1906 
he went to the Baltimore Sun 
where he stayed a great part of 
his life and where his literary 
career began. | 


In the hours between dead- 
lines he discovered George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Henrik Ibsen, and 
other masters of the -late 19th 
Century. Here too he revealed a 
zeal for our own American lan- 
guage, its origin and its wealth, 
its rich idiom that. came from 
many migrations. His love for our 
tongue culminated in his scholar- 
ly beok “The American Lan- 

uage” which many believe will 
be that work of his for which he 
will best be remembered, 
¥ 

IN HIS early twenties the 
“Boy Editor” wielded his sharp 
ance for writers like Theodore 
Dreiser who had incurred the 
fierce wrath of the blue-nose 
critics of the day. He defended 
Dreiser's right to have written 
Sister Carrie and he fought for 


the realist’s place in American . 


letters and for the publics right 
to read the banned book. He 
waged that fight all his years. 
In mee he. wrote the introduction 
to Dreiser's. American Tragedy 
published in the middle twenties. 

And Dreiser's recollection of 
Mencken is. vivid, and affection- 
ate: 

He recalled Mencken as a 
“taut, ruddy, snub-nosed youth 
. » » Whose brisk gait and_ in- 
gratiating smile proved to be at 
once enormously intriguing and 
amusing. I had for some reason 
not connected with his basic 
mentality, you may be sure, the 
sense of a small-town froisterer 
or a college- sophomore of the 
crudest yet disturbing charm and 
impishness who, tor some reason, 
straved into the field of letters.” 

* 

MENCKEN came to full flow- 
er (with an abundance of thorns) 
in the 20s when the first issue of 
the Mercury appeared, January 
1924. The green-backed maga- 
zine became a Bible to the col- 
lege youth. It was irreverent to- 
ward Philistine and. Pharisee 
alike (and also toward Lazarus); 
it lambasted the Babbitts of the 
time from hell to” breakfast; ~it 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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By MAX GORDON 


7 


It is five months, before the next polio:season, but signs are already here of another 
national foul-up in vaccinating children against it. £5 
* There are 54,000,000 in the first priority group, those 


Here is the situation: 


most susceptible to the disease 
(children from 1 to 15 and preg- 
nant women). | 

© If the age group 1 to~20 
is included—the second priority 
—there are .altogether 65,000.- 
000 who should be imrounized. 

© About 31,000,000 cubic 
centimeters of Salk Vatcine 


have so far been manufactured - 


and released. According to the 
best estimates, maybe another 
30,000,000 or so will be made 


and released by June 30 when 
the polio season starts nation- 


lly. 


*® For genume immunization, 
three shots of one c.c. each are 
needed per person. It is pos- 
sible to get away with two shots 
temporarily. But even at that 
rate, it would require 108,000,- 
000 cc's to inhmunize the first 
priority group alone. Yet only 
61,000,000 cc's will Have been 
prodiiced. 

® But even this does not tell 
the whole story. Right now, 
about 60 percent of the vaccine 
produced goes to. public health 
agencies for use in schools and 
clinics to immunize the— first 
priority groups, and 40 percent 
to private physicians and drug 
companies. There is no control 
over the vaccine’s use by pri- 
vate agencies, and reports have 
it that a lot of it is not being 
used. Since-the vaccine is con- 
sidered to have a limited —life 
(about six months is the current 
estimate) some of what. is be- 
ing produced is going to waste, 
despite the shortage. 

® All in alk then, there will 
not be enough vaccine to im- 
minuize more than half of those 
in the first priority group against 
polio by the time the season rolls 
around! ~ 

* 

WAS THIS foreseen in plentv 
of time to change the situation? 
Certainly. As early as last April 
21> little more than a week after 
the vaccine was judged effective, 
we wrote ig the Daily Worker: 

“In fact, the six drug firms 
licensed to manufacture the vac- 
cine are saying privately there 


may not be.enough by the end. 


of the year, and even by hext 
year, on the basis of present 
practices and facilities,” - 

’ In November, a meeting 
of 6,000 public health officials 
in Kansas City held five days 
of discussion on the 
They came up with the estimate 
that about 50,000,000 shots 
would be available in time this 
year and that three shots. per 
person should be .administered. 


Thus, they plainly saw the short- 


age that would develop. 7 

If this is so, why was not 
something done to expand the 
facilities for producing the vac- 
cine? 

The answer is that despite the 
ghastly mess of last year, there 
still is no federal program or 
control over the production and 
distribution of ong Salk Vaccine. 


PRODUCTION IS still in the 
hands of the six private drug 
companies origiially licensed to 


vaccine, - 


* 


inal facilities were pretty much 
paid for by the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, 
which bought the vaccine used 
for experimental purposes and 
for. the first large-scale shots at 
“cost,” including cost of facili- 
ties: The’ companies make 4 
profit of about 138 percent of 
vaccine sold to public: agencies, 
and more for that sold to pri- 
vate channels. 

If .they expand facilities so 
that everyone is immunized this 
year, what will they do with the 
facilities next year? So why 
should they lay out the added 
e : 

As regard distribution, all the 
federal government does is al- 
locate the vaccine to the vari- 
ous states as it is produced and 
help pay for shots given-free to 
school children. What each of 
the 48 states does with the vac- 
cine is its business! 

a 

WHAT KIND of program is 

needed? 


As the leaders of labor and 
many other groups izisisted slast 


year, we cannot play with the 


lives of the nation’s children 


in 


through the bii-ée-taiee methods 


of “free private enterprise.” A 
federal program is required in 
which the. government : contro’s 
both production and distribu- 
tion of the vaccine so as to en- 
sure that everyone who needs it 
will get it. We are very, very 
far from that kind of approach 
now, and the: result. will again 
be chaos, and unnecessary. trag- 
edy for many i 

Even the present apology for 
a program, shareia-the federal 
government was given $30,000,- 
000 has been spent, and the 
Public Health Service has to 
get a further $30,000,060 appro- 
priation from Congress. 

The American Medical Associ- 
ation and the reactionary politi- 
cians who think. like it will un- 
doubtedly try to-lick the added 
appropriation, as they have all 
efforts to immunize the miass of 
children through public agen- 
cies. 

Thus, it is not too early for 
labor and other spokesmen for 
the people to turn their atten- 
tion to. the vital problem. To- 
morrow will be too late ‘for et- 
fective action. | 


LET'S CLEAN IT UP NOW! 


a 


WE WANT to use this space this week for a special 
plea to all readers and reader groups to help us clean up 
the $8,000 still to go to complete The Workers $64,000 
fund appeal. As you see, we did not make much head- 
way last week. We're a month overdue already and would 
like to wind it up without much more delay. 


We think one final push everywhere will do the job. 


How about it? 


- Received Last Week 
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BY GEORGE MORRIS» 


A three-week swing through 
of unionists, gave me clear evidence 
the AFL-CIO to give the go-signals 


especially on organization of the 
unorganized, 

I also found among the active 
progressive workers a strong 
awareness that the expected drives 
will get rolling to the degree that 
the 29-man executive council of 
the AFL-CIO feels the pressure 
from membership. 

This focuses attention to the 
meeting of the executive council 
in Miami, Feb. 6, at which the 
_ decisiGns of the merger convention 


exe to be implemented. The 15,- 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


midwest industrial cities and meetings with hundreds 
that workers everywhere are eagerly expecting 
for the programs adopted at the merger convention, 


by the merger convention. Delay, 
ment, will be a letdown for the 
workers, harmful for labor and 

: on the merger it- 


for a militant march ahead by 
labor or the initiative will stay 
with the employers, and can lead 
to more state “right-to-scab” laws 
and curbs on labor political ac- 
tion. 


000,000 members of the AFL-CIO, i i 
will be watching if the council/on the threshold of a “new be-| did weoamene prog pods arom 
intends to give substance to the ginning.” offensive and the next tasks facing 
many important and inspiring de-| We stress-this despite our well-)) hor 7 
cisions of the convention. iknown objection to the . pro-cold| Let ‘is eitenied Wbbe tasks to 
If labor unity is to mean any- war position often voiced by Pres-| the light of the convention’s -deci- 
thing for *the worker he expects ident George Meany and or 2; ora ; 
to see it translated in terms of in the AFL-CIO leadership; also; 3 , 
the problems which face him, his with their. divisive and otherwise|, 1 The green & appetite 0 ma oe 
family and his union, ‘harmful policies on Communuism |, thirds of the workers still not REUTHER AND MEANY 


What will the united organiza-'and attacks on left-progressives in. unions. The high point of theland CIO; and through closer col-'actionaries like Catintiio 


8 = Se Posen po sen ps » sya : “ubor. collaboration convention ross tad speech of}aboration of uniofs on a district water and William Knowland. The 
how in its fourth month? Jt, has “non-aggression pact” ideas which alter Neuther cal'ing for a drive|or industry level. It is necessary | speed with which this political 


Barry Gold- 


become a challenge to the whole Meany projected in a New York 
laber movennt and fndication of Times Magazine article on the eve 
the mounting toughness _in the em- of the merger convention. Pred, 

’ ployer offensive against labor. La- tributive, ete. 
bor’s ability to meet that challenge tended the convention saw plainly, 
will in large measure affect its;were in no mood for “non-aggres- 


ability to to make geod 
AFL-CIO convention decisions. 


‘Lhe executive council will meet; between Meany and the National 
as the struggle with the raeists—|Association of Manufacturers a day | 
now openly allied with the Mc-/after the convention to discuss. a 
than | “non-a 
gets with the NAM head and the AFL- 


Carthyites—-is more tense 
ever; as the election campaign 


into stride and labor is already the;CIO head exchanging verbal brick- 
major target of the reactionaries; bats, because the convention's de- 
as new signs of an economic de-'cision and go-ahead’ spirit 
i'made the “non-a 
| too plainly out of line and 
AS WE have often stated since lous. © 


cline are in evidence. 
* 


aves ag 3 pacts with the employers. council of the AFL-CIO to an-|them are the coal miners, non-fer- 


the AFL-CIO was. formed, the 


unity convention adopted a pro- 
gram on domestic affairs that is on 
the whole positive. The conven- 
tion’s delegates have also disrlay- 


to unionize duPont's and other of to follow through aggressively for|drive gets under way will in large 
the major fields in chemical, tex- those next steps of unity and not measure determine its effectiveness 
tile, paperfi, lumber, furniture, dis-| permit the “freezing” of division| by next November. But the new 
, Reuther disclosed'and chaos imder .one roof. type of attack—along “Goldwater 
ithat unions have already pledged; Furthermore, there are 2,000,-|Formula” tines—with a concerted 
$3 million for an initial organizing 000 workers in bonafide unions effort to turn the rank and file 
funds. It is now for the*executive still not in the merger. Among workers against their unions and 
, er-'a challenge of the right of unions 
nounce the plans and signal the rous miners, UE electrical, West'to engage in political action—de- 
start for such ‘drives to get under Coast longshoremen, railroad,, in-/mands labor political action in a 
way without delay. ‘dependent telephone amd other new- and far more vigorous way. 
eth teehee wp 2.-The convention, having workers. Unity will not be com-|The Committee for Political Edu- 

|achieved unity in the general sense, plete and effective enough with-'eation of the AFL-CIO will not 
,urged the affiliates to complete the ou these’ important segments of!come up to ‘the necessary level 
process through mergers of inter- labor. ‘unless its work is based on the 
nationals in the field (as the unions} 3.—The convention said “more participation of many thousands of 
political action, not less” must be| unionists and their families in the 


The delegates, as all who at- 


A scheduled luncheon meeting 


ion” 


' 


ae ‘in the meat and packing indus- 


ridicu-|*TY agreed to do); through the labor’s answer to the attacks of|campaign and is built on a com- 


‘merger of hundreds of city, county monopoly capital on the. united’ munity level as the Auto union is 


In reeent weeks, America’s union 
members have been reading in 
their labor papers of the big things 
they can expect as unity begins 
to roll. They expect things to 


and state central bodies of the AFL'labor organization voiced'\by re- (Continued on Page 13) 


eda spirit and a feeling of ur- roll NOW, powered by the en-' 


cic war mzcust First Congress Test of 1956: 


| WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE Size of Your Gas Bill pe 
NEAR TI6 DAY RECORD —sif| : 


THE FIRST BIG decision in this session of the 84th Congress will be reached 

_Monday, if present scheduling holds. The Senate will meet two hours earlier on that 

WASHINGTON — Nego- politan area and the public was, day to debate the Fulbright-Harris natural gas steal and, possibly, to come to a vote. 

tiations in the Westinghouse asked not to purchase scab-made : 
Electric strike, already near ee 


At this writing the outcome is : | 2 
The soutine optimism of to 67. Five years ago, when >the courage’ - integration, -in - 
Senate majority | “he 
the record for the longest ma- ‘Johnson that the bill will pass is, President Truman vetoed it.. This of May, 1954, by p 
jor post-war strike, were shift- 


‘products. 


| Michael Quill, president of the 
icity CIO council, told the execu- 


leader Lyndon! Senate approved a similar bill, with the Supreme Court 
tive board of Local 100 of his intended to influence the vote, not) time there will be no veto Sen. ‘federal school aid funds should be 


to reflect the real situetion. On the Wayne Morse (D-Ore) said. available to all school districts that 


ther side . isle the minority; * ‘are in a of . the 
er side of the aisle the minori y a ae ee eS pe goes regardless 


4-year 
bill. School 


receiving 


. 
would 
net now, and 


Thursday, barring a settlement, it for every union. | 
will pass the 116th day and the! Eyes shifted meanwhile to Dill. 
record of 1946 strike of the Miami where the AFL-CIO execu-| Behind the supporters of the bil 
same chain by the United Elec-'tive council is due to hold its first|is-a dush propaganda and lobbying 
trical Radio and Machine Work- post-merger meeting starting Mon-'Campaign—financed out of the tills 
ers in 1946. Only the 116-day day. The question of more vig-|of the oil and gas companies who ig) ee gg RG By be these 
1949-50 coal strike matched that' orous support of the Westinghouse | hope to clean up hundreds of mil- states. The Kelley. d hich ye will not 
record. strike is bound to come up there. ‘lions if the bill passes. | Crate, ae wee om a gt next four years be, integra 
Federal mediation director Jo- * The labor movement as a whole fight is ae Bg f a 6 om Valter Reuther, president of the. 
seph R. Finnegan took eharge of| THE UNITED organization has bap sab ami ppnabed” d aid pict 50 ted Auto Workers Union, has 
negotiations and shifted the talks so far of federal — yr" , 
from Pittsburgh to the capital. — At! support with. $250 mil hb . ee A i nh toe 
this writing there were no indica-' convention resolution. ‘full page advertisements in the! Yo" proposed y me aul 
tions, however, whether he has a| The key issue has become the Washington Evening Star and the es 
fresh base for the stalemated talks.!company’s insistence on a right Washington Post calling for a tel- Administration supporters Wi 
In the meantime the labor.to re-time day workers’ work ‘egram and letter campaign by con-| attempt to cut the Kelley bill to 
movement was pitched to a high-|standards to set higher speedup'sumers to: their suites he Administration Jevel 
er consciousness of the meaning levels and cut. jobs. The union! Sen. A. George D. Aiken (R-Vt)! The most stubborn reactiona- 
of the ‘strike and to greater re- insists on negotiation of “ground disclosed. that "the oil companies Tes, who consider school aid to 
sponse to appeals for strike aid. jrules” affecting work standards, |are using their: stockholders and. be “handouts,” would like to seut-| 
* At the Lester, Pa,, plant, struck’ gasoline dealers to pressure sena- tle both bills. The Council of State’ 
IN NEW YORK CITY the by the United Ele¢triéal Radio and | tors to vote for the bill. “Never, | Chambers of Commerce here came 
Joint Trade Union Committee for Machine Workers, _ the company|sinee I have been in Washington,” | 
Support of the Westinghouse Strik- has also cut wages drastically byjhe said “have I seen such Saat: | “political inspiration 
ers, formed by the AFL's Central shifting from incentives to “meas-| sive and vanied types of lobbying th z 
Trades and Labor Council and the ured” day work rates. That plant to promote legislation.” the 
CIO's Industrial Union Council,)employs 6,000 workers who had! — Senator Thomas C. Hennings, 
was circulating tens of thousands'come eut some days before the (D-Mo) told the Senate that the 
of ep Rage ‘The aim is a genera! walkouts of 44,000 | ba it mM 
million dollars .for strike relief;ers of 80 plants under IUE Ne 
within a month. Executive boards AFL) contracts. — 
of many locals were scheduled to} 
act on their contributions for the 
strike. This is the first major strike’ 
solidarity action since the AFL- 
CIO merger. — | 
The drive also aims for. 
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is opposed to the bill, and the big 
given only general moral push last week came from the 
.to the strike through its United Auto Workers union, with 


see to it that funds are not made 
available to districts which defy 
the Supreme Court segrega- 
tion ruling. g 
So far no word has come from 


The United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers. office here warm- 


anti-Supreme Court stand of the 

'Dixiecrats or shall facilitate inte- 

thin) On ocobebility that the Kel 
~pileas bill will be reported to the eort) ee nes 
flocs: dancer ons SR Saaeeene ee peter sen. 
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MICHIGAN 


TOTO WN AL 
1 THE OLD- TiMER 


RUNNING. Governor G. Mennen Williams has local politicos 
dumbfounded. They don’t know what he is rmning for anymore. 
He is talking peoples iséues and program but foiling it up with . 
backing the cold war. We still say he will run for Governor, beat 
Cobo the GOP candidate and then go on to beat U. S. Senator Pot- 
ter in 1958 and be in time for the BIG TIME in 1960. 

x 


DIGGS. Congressman | Charles Diggs, Jr., dropped a political 
bombshell in Grand Rapids at the UAW-F EPC meeting when he 
“declared President Eisenhower will come out with proposals to 
buttress the civil rights bloc of Congressmen’s sana Also said 
Diggs, it will take a liberal Governor like Soapy Williams to “save” 


the Democratic Party. 
| * 


DINGELL. Newly elected Congressman John Dingell selected 
Cecil Brown, prominent Negro attorney who went to Mississippi 
with Congressman Diggs during the Till trial, as his legal aid in 
Washington. 

* 

SEN. CORA BROWN. Did Senator Brown. receive a some- 
what belated invite to the UAW-FEPC confab in Grand Rapids two 
weeks ago and was that the reason she couldn’t make it. Lots-of dis- 
appointment she wasn't there; like many of the other topliners did 
she would have helped make it i. caeeliadl conference. 


‘CLEAN HOUSE. The diaes Hoffa, Teamster crowd now 
merged into the rest of the old AFL Central Labor Body may run 
into obstacles by unionized newspapermen if they try to fire Hal 
DeLong, editor of the Detroit Labor News and Jim Garrison and re- 
place them regardless of contracts, seniority. The American News- 
paper Gffild will battle it all the way. Both are members in good 
standing of that union and top labor editors. 

* 

MERGER. In Wayne County some 550,000 former AFL, CIO 
members will be in the new County Federation.’ There won't be 
any scramble for offices. That’s all décided. It will be Andy Mc- 
Farlane for president of the new setup in Wayne. He is from the 
Building Trades. Al Barbour, UAW is being touted for secretary. 
This means if we hear it correctly a all white top leadership. The 
Michigan Association Negro Trades Unionists (MANTU) may have 
something to say on this like they did on a Negro veep in the na- 


tional setup. 
* 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. The unofficial UAW con- 
vention in off years, the annual educational conference, will have 
3,500 delegates representing 1,660,000 UAW members and will 
convene in Washington, D. C, Set for April 21-24, the conference 
according to Brendon Sexten, UAW educational director will in- 
clude lobbying and delegations to all Congressmen and Senators. 
By the time this conference meets, trade with the Socialist nations, 
‘a high rate of joblessness, civil rights, and the 1956 general election 
picking of candidates, will make ihe sessions hot ones. 


“FREE ENTERPRISE.” In ge recent poll of University of 
Michigan researchers of 2,000 families, it was found that roughly 
45 percent of those surveyed reported they were carrying installment 
debt. Of these about a fourth said they find it difficult to keep up 


payments. 
* 


NO PRINCIPALS. George H. Baker, personnel manager for 
the Detroit school system admitted recently there are no Negro high 
school principals, and he said he didn’t know of any names of Negro 
teachers on the eligible list for promotion to assistant principal. 
Someone ought to put this Baker guy right. 


BURROUGHS. This open nic joint reports profits of $11.5 
million in 1955 and their mouthpiece says 1956 will be even better. , 

Some months ago a big speedup fight was going on there, with 
large sentiment for joining the waves on. CIO. What happened? 


GOP. John Feikens, Ford man, state chairman of the Republi- 
can Party, has problems. GM's Harlow Curtice and other GM brass 


just won't cooperate in the “fund drive” and Ford brass is beefing | 


that they have to pay the freight for the Michigan GOP as the 1956 
picture unfolds. New that man Feikens has troubles. No one, even 
Feikens, denies anymore that there is a power struggle in the Michi- 
gan GOP for control and it’s between Ford and GM. Cobo is hop- 
ing the “boys” will get together room, he wants to run for Governor. 


YOU CAN DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT POLITICS 


Take the first step 


SUNDAY MORNING, Feb. 5, at 11 O'clock 


Attend the CIO Meeting in Your. 
Congressional District 


JOIN YOUR FELLOW UNION MEMBERS 


WORK FOR A BETTER TOMORROW FOR ALL 
District -Meeting Place 
i Address 
8495 


Ist UAW Local 3 Hall Jos. Campau 
13th . Dairy Workers Hall 15840 Second Blvd., Highland Pk. 
12101. Mack Avenue 


14th UAW Local 154 Hall 
15th = UAW Local 157 Hall 5961 Fourteenth 
: : 12] Semen Eieerneee 


lth Club Supino 
17th Carpenter's Hall 
IT’S A FAMILY AFFAIR—BRING YOUR WIFE OR RYSRANE 


"PAKS fre ros “ =f JF, E> 9 


By NAT CANLEY 

THE UAW legislative Pea 
for jobless compensation at 65 per- 
cent of wages ‘for 39 weeks was 


Milk & Honey’ Is 
Water & Hominy 


DEARBORN, Mich.—Two’ Ford 
Local 600 leaders, Fred Soretti and 
David Pierce take a bitter cut at 
the bunk issued around the sale of 
company stock recently. 
comments appeared in the Jan. 21, 
issue of Ford Facts under the head- 
line of “Milk and Honey or Water 
and Hominy.” 


They say that at the beginning 
of 1956 the air was full of com- 
ments that ‘56 is to be a year of 

“Peace and Prosperity for the 
workers and “Milk and Honey” 
with occasiional sidedishes — of 
“Strawberries. and Cream.” 


They point out that the Ford 
workers “had a chance” to become 
rich and all they had to do was 
“withdraw a few. hundred from 
the bank, buy themselves some 
Ford stock and brother they are 
made!” 


“But there goes that confounded 
alarm clock” they wrote, . the 
beautiful dream disappears “and 
there staring you in the face are 
the cold facts of capitalism.” 


They then relate how Ford cut 


back production 16 percent and 


how “some 4,600 hourly prospec-' 
ltive capitalists at the compa 


Rouge the 
cutback. 

They write, “they predicted milk 
and honey but it’s beginning to 
look water and hominy. 

Soretti: and Pierce call attention 
to the fact that all these hollering| 
about the “right.to work” don't do 
any hollering about the “right to 
work for those being: laid off.” 

* | 

TONY STELLATO, chairman 
of the Dearborn Engine plant at 
Rouge writes the following as one 
answer to layoffs hitting Ford's; 


ee ee ne 
becoming more obvious—we need 


plant are affected by 


it now. Automation is votes <8 0 into | 


the plants and displacing 

So rapidly that if we don't wake 
up soon we wont even find a 
plant to go to. The Big Three are} 
all laying off their employes. They 
think of the future—but not our fu-| 
ture. Their wheels are turning ral 
their own benefit and they are 
trying to produce more with fewer 
and fewer workers. 


“Every day workers call me to 
find out how long they will be laid 
off. They are buying homes and 
cars, others have bills to pay, sick- 
ness in their families. It seems'that 
people just cannot plan their lives 
any more. ... 1 certainly wish that 
I could tell these people something 
comforting and definite but, unfor- 
tunately at the present time there 
is nothing in the book.” 


How the Speedup 
Takes Its Toll of 


Workers Lives 
LANSING, Mich. — Injuries to 

industrial workers in” Michi; in- 

creased 6.8 percent in the third 
varter of 1955.as compared — 

the second quarter of 7 

There — 4,793 yp 

in uries -in 


| - | presented by Cov. “Soapy” Wil- 


-|Compensation Act, namely, 


Their : 


mitting ey a lavas were gud to 
“a heavy dealer backlog of new 
autos.” But the layoffs were also 
lincreased by automation and its 
increased speedup. 
During the reeord production year 
1950 there were over 9 vehicles 
produced | payers 2p employe,.office and 
shop. In record year 1955 it 
‘was over 10 vehicles per employe. 
The gloom has remained 4 con- 
stant part of the post-war .auto 
boom. Between 1945 and 1948 
auto workers suffered mass layofts. 
Since 1948, with over 5* million 
vehicles produced each year, it’s 
been a case of “in again, out again, 


Finnegan,” 
In the 1951-52 period, for ex- 
ample, auto workers went through 


u a six-month cycle with mass tinem- 
ae Tloresbtiiar een Niet ae ployment at both ends of the cycle 
jobless compeorstion payments and substantial unemployment in 
should be made solely by the state between. President Reuther de- 
governments. 'scribing the last half of 1952 said: 


The high rate and duration| . auto workers family budgets 


liams to the Michigan legislature.| 


Under the“Soapy” plan depend- 
pent allowance would be raised to 
$5 thus bringing maximum bene- 
fits for large families to 90 percent. 
lof the average wage. 

-- The WAW-Williams proposal is 
in accord with the .stated purpose. 
of the Michigan Unemployment 
to’ 
lighten the “burden which so often 
falls with crushing force upon the; 

- worker and his 
rg % 


aoe fi ge auto industry supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit 
(SUB) fund from making pay- 
|} ments, but the jobless “worker 
would get more from. the state 


fumd. It thus-calls the bluff of | 


posal would practically 


is not high for Michigan, a state fluctuated between the ‘extremes 


with higher living costs and a id eee eae Bsn — 

greater impact of unemployment. ove 4 auto em- 

‘Some nations less wealthy. than the| Ployment slumped again. In 1955: 

ten oa, y higher jobless benefits. the auto industry went hell-bent 
s 


to the ILO jobless bene-| with, overtime work. fn 1956 em- 

(ang slumped again. In 1955 

avoc for the credit-buying auto 
workers’ families) 
: * 

GOV. Williams’. proposal is one 


on in Holland are 70 percent of: 
wages and in Denmark they are 66) 
percent of wages. Of coursé the 
“Soapy” plan can’t be compared at 
all with "ahs benefits in : Socialist 


lands. In the Soviet Union, for 
example, the workers have the real lof the important items needed to 


'GAW, a constitutional guarantee | meet this problem. Another is pres- 
of full annual employment and/|ident Reuther’s call fora short-work 
wages. By eliminating private prof. week based on “Sharing abund- 
its they have completely eliminated | ance” rather than “sharing misery. 
unemployment. The . Governor's | president Carl Stellato of UAW 
| proposal is therefore not a Socialist Ford Local 600 puts the same de- 
one, “creeping” or otherwise. | mand in terms ef amending the 
The Governor's proposal is' Wage and Hour law to pay over- 
timely. As the United Auto Worker time rates after 30 hours: A UAW 
says: “This is a chilly winter for| Local 227 member propases’in ine 
the automobile with sev-| “DeSoto Spotlight”: 
Off or facing layoffs and wath over- ail countries as an saiies t for the 
time almost completely eliminated.” | vehicle surplus. 2) The 30 heur 
: + Perr Riveess: plenty tin iit 
TENS of thousands of auto, the threat of mass $s by reg- 
workers read about the record- ulation on production standards. 


| These are all parallel issues that 
shattering 1955 record production. : 
of over 9 million vehicles while| ®. place human rights above property 


rights and therefore are in the‘best 
shivering on the jobless compensa-| interests of democracy . and Amer- 


tion lines. Companies were .ad-! ica. 


PUERTO RICAN SMITH ACT 
DEFENDANT SPEAKS HERE 


DETROIT. — Pablo M. Garcia, School. He will talk on “Puerto 
one of eleven Puerto Ricans - in- Rice Against McCarthyism and 


dicted under the Smith Act,’ will Colonialism, and What It Means 


to You” at 8 p.m. at 8430 Grand 
speak in Detroit on Saturday, Feb. River (near Philadelphia) under the 
4. U. §. Army veteran Garcia, 31, 


‘auspices of the Michigan Labor 
is a graduate of Harvard Law’ Youth League. . 


Books tor Negro History Week 


AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS, 
by Herbert’ Aptheker 
A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, by Herbert Aptheker /..< 7.50 
* ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO, 
by Herbert Aptheker . 2.00 
THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 


William Z. Foster 
Comprehensive and authoritative study by the fere- 


, American Marxist. 
_LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS, pel % 


PYYYYYIYYYTILTTITY 


° 


- _ 
* 7 M - . % ‘ . ~ 
- la " 4 ea - 
4 Seeceesesceseseocecetoeeooeesees 


“THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN AMERICA, 
‘by Herbert Apthieker --_-----_--_--_-=_--( 


* | > Sea 
/'TO BE FREE, by Herber Aptheker ecint jaw ipso engineer 
; ‘Essays on or insta at | 


The Lament of The Michigan Worker Homors (js. se scliog swny pant 207, 


) 000 in Michigan with another 10,-| 
A Stoolpigeon | NEGRO HISTORY WEEK » foe cuted the sate, OF the 


To the tune. of “16 tons” | Hear AUGUSTA STRONG | a ses ane ee are . 


written at the Ohio Smith Act | : | | Two weeks ago the bi; tev 

Trial. *. Associate Editor of The Worker—Discuss off yet, hit the Cixysler: ple 

I say a man’s a foo. to work, | when 10,350. got their quit i 

And aye do you're a first class “LESSONS FOR TODAY FROM NEGRO HISTORY” ig yaw Chrysler ” officials ap a 

jerk. Zi ing this-reporter that “ tol! 

If Mes were smart, you'd be Sunday, Feb. “12, 7:30 p.m. Admission 50¢ ’ pall a Tice citi “is a reports of the anger of the work- 
ike me. : Some ' ae : a Ne Tod 

1 get paid for perjury. 5028 JOY RD. (Near Grand River) Chaysier Rody. Sittpe aa Decne ee ees 

Chorus Pua | East Side and there have been 

You. get twenty-five bucks plus| =SSSSSSeSSSeeeeeseesesEracseessseeserarersesesy 1.500 laid off at the Plymouth As- 

sembly plant. | 


nine you fool | | 
Twenty-five bucks each time you | 2 : | Earlier Ford, General Motors 
stool. 7 and Chrysler had admitted to lay- 
offs of approximately 15,000. It’s|* 


Twenty-five bucks as a general great numbers,’ 


rule. known that on Jan. 4, some 1,100} > | in grea : 
rset RIGHTS, SOLONS ASK sizing stream 
av 1 die, | Wi t the Nash- : : 
day I die | s. ed waukee at the Nash-Hudson plant Those still bias :te the-pinats 


I sold my soul to the FBI. re nm 
| LANSING.—State Representative, including right to vote laws, FEPC MANY hundreds in Michigan a are forced to take strike votes. to, 
I was born on# night at the gates|Charles M. Diggs (no relation to}and Federal Anti-lynch laws. eR rg off Ag it gan i curb the ng niet. the com- 
of hell, 3 the Congressman) dropped in the}. 3—The enforcement of the Four-| NERA ‘Hardest * in th Tes iT panies are de ing. 
My.mother’s name was Jezebel. |hop of the Legislature here a/teenth Amendment of the Consti-|* ie M hie’ Pat a hi + this / 
Mv -father taught me long ago./resolution to put the House and/ tution of-the VU. S. : last wool laid alt 400 ee SO FAR. a disturbin WE ae 
Gl oe ae : . : ae : more on top]! » 4 & ing quiet pre 
Ain't nothing sacred down below.|Senate on record telling Congress; The resolution said, “as elected ,¢ the 1.100 already laid off vails among: top union sources as 
(ee and the U. S. Attorney General to| representatives of . the Michigan RS Regents. to what’s going to be done about 
ery recognize the fight for justice and | State Legislature we look upon the Paar pn Mig. Co., # producer this ‘obvious snowballing layoffs. 
struggle for justice for Emmett Till|°!, '@diator grilles reports it has All that most local unions are do- 


Twenty-five bucks... civil rights. ) 

I testified at Foley Squafe, The resolution gathering support}as one of the-most significant chal- laid off 15 percent: of its 1,700 ing is reproducing a set of direc- 
workers. : 

tions of what to-do at the compen- 


And ngw I travel everywhere, |i the Senate and House here calls lenges to. ever confront the great 


I’m the best informer in the land.| 1_Immediate Federal investiga-|first. class citizenship now being| Production in the first quarter of\checks but ‘0 answer on how to 
1956 will be 10 to 15 percent low- stop layoffs. ) 


Chorus tion and prosecution of the Till) waged in the South.” 
murderers and civil rights violators. Copies of the resolution were |°t than the 2,000,000 created out Many of the lacal unions. like 


Twenty-five bucks... DA enaie do G 4 th iia gy i C 1| of the. workers 4 din 
—A § r Dy Congress an e' Sen . S. Att V7 0 © WOrkKers Im a corres } 
udy by gr also to orney Genera sponding Ford 600, Dodge Local 3, Ply- 


| passage of. civil rights legislation, ' Herbert Brownell. period last year. 
Will You Help ? Industry spokesmen admit in the}™outh 51, the Flint ‘and some 
Pontiac locals and California locals 


' ! . . local newspapers here that over- 
( ) ings | ° time and six-day weeks are elimin-| that did such an excellent job of 
: | : I( { gan ated. “for this. period. mounting the campaign ‘several 
ih 


| , Cutbacks in orders for fuel : ; . 
Needed for AAW : pumps, die castings, hardware, and py ago for a 30-hour. week with 
of @, @ other equipment parts are already ours pay, are yet to be heard 
The Staff of the Michigan | cut back 10 percent and “mor, to from on programs this year to meet 
Worker, editorial, i onl = A : 10 f come reports industry dopesters. ‘layoffs. 
public affairs, wish to nk -our + - : —_ 
readers for raising $500 more than . 7 ? * : 
last year in the Emergency Fund ‘ ey ¥. $ st if 
Drive. -The readers raised $2,000. i | 
We wish to belatedly acknowledge ll | 
$4 from Ford’ workers, $20 from e Pay 10 5 5% W W 
D. R.'\and $7 from Pontiac. | lh : 


sane eben Guilin Gk, sites: coh THE WORKER, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1956 LANSING. Governor CG: Men- 
nen Williams has asked the State 
said the 26 week maximum dura- 


our Readers this —— It —_ Se , 
isso tara es A AKER 1S EXPOSED WHO. [cis cry tie mgm cdr 
| , * {ment compensation benefits to 65 rend pag a be in- 


Ve-: 


gan pages in the “Worker. For 5 : 
percent of the workers weekly 


re a band of devoted readers’ | 

ave done the most to raise that : in 

sum each week. But some have ete % Be. . : 
It’s estimated that the aa 


left the city, others are not able 
DETROIT.—A nice job. of de-|deserting his family? maximum of $54 ceiling for ape ot 


to do it, others are laid off. We | | 
have to get more people to help. us.|hunking the lies of an enemy of the} I am being informed by both jobless worker with five or mote} ). 


A couple of readers the other oe | ) the Free Press and Detroit News , . ’ 
day men us and proposed that mreecan peo vies Come thie et and enjoy reading them but I-hate dependents ps go up to about) its at all, in’ which’ the benefits. 
the $5 each they were giving us. week in the Detroit Free Press by to see those papers being duped $81 a week es e i pra pro- : ae ete 
become a regular cae contri-|4 letter writer who exposed a pack! by a scoundrel who is being por- posal is passe by the Legislature Mf 
bution. Naw we want to know are} of lies. He wrote in the Public Let-|trayed as a hero Crossing a non- wpefltes: Boxcar have to be this : 
there 23 other readers of owrs who) ter Box: existing river and like and who| Williams said present rates are Boee Ree 
will each week, send to wus at U eles eid: “Seis actually should be taken to court keyed to a day we left behind. He also wants the elimination of 

2419 Grand River; c/o Worker,|.. ~?2" "S0ms & Story Mme) on non-support charges. ” They no longer are large enough|the one week waiting period for. 
a- $5 bill to meet this weekly cost Free Press about a Bulgarian. ref- JAMES PETROFF to. serve their first purpose of main-|;die worker’ until they get bene- 
of $125 to produce the Michigan|ugee who “waded across @ river|___. Aaining the unemployed as buyiOg ts and to-cover all work 
Worker? on the Yugoslav border,” I was customers in the market places . ers. 
We got two $5ers. We need 23), na7ed at the incredibilit of the BOLZA BAZTER, Negro youth) the community pending their re-| He also proposed a State mini- 
Teil leader was to go on trial before/employment. lmum wage law of $1.25-an hour. 


more. 
ne ‘ = : story. 3 " . 
DETROIT. — Judge Arthur According to my. knowledge of oe rye: Pg Neo ee 
Lederle ok —_ or yer bon geography, and having crossed the comply with this detand of the 

or more ecision on 
border- myself between Bulgaria Un-American Committee to hand 


a a he wale i Oe Edi. and Yugoslavia many times from Pe 1. of the Michigan fssue. Mic 
tor of | Michigan Worker Allen one.end to the other, no such river|r yy. in-1954. re . gott gan SS a i h 
stood trial last fall before Judge} &*1sts. In a folder now being distribut- 1 4 Sa of your oo 


Lederle. .A decision. will be ren-| The same story was biinted in 4 

the Detroit News but this time he ded re meee ng po gp 
BAXTER” an appeal is made. for 
bringing the case to the attention 
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ly UAW locals, Sta 
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The Babbitt Slayer 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN H. L. Mencken 
died the other day a gen- 
“eration of us mourned the 
man from ~Baltia.ore, Men of 
my years, children of this cen- 
tury, will re- 
member him 
nos talgically, 
mainly because 
he hated’ many 
of the things 
we hated, or 
which he 
taught many of 
us to hate. For 
he was a great 
hater. 

He despised cant and_igor- 
ance, and war; Asked how he 
could best. serve in World War 
[, he réplied, characteristically, 
“As a critic.” He abhorred bad 
literature and he went down in- 
to the arena to fight for a better. 
He gagged at the saccharine of 
Robert W. Chambers, Harold 
Bell Wright and Gene Stratton 
Porter when writers like Sinclair 
Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Sher- 
wood Anderson were knockin 
on the deor, He fought as mu 
as any man in his day to get 
them inside, and when this man 
fought, he fought. 

* 

THERE are. probably few 
fighters in American letters, at 
least in our time, who laid to 
with the gusto of this son of a 
Baltimore cigar-maker. He fought 
in the literary market-place like 
a street brawler, asking for no 
mercy and he gave none. 

A conservative in politics all 
his days he did not quail when 
his taste and his intelligence told 
him that William Z. Foster was 
the best writer in Labor of his 
time. He said it-publicly, and it 
was not fashionable to say it. He 
told our own Rob Hall, at the 
Progressive Party ‘convention in 
1948 of his high esteem for Mike 
Gold, the writer, theugh he ab- 
horred the fundamental. tenets 
Mike lives by. 


Something that he wrote might 
well be an epitaph of his life 
(though it is not his whole story): 
“All I know is,” he said, “it is 
better to tell the truth than to 
lie, better to be free thar a slave, 
better to have knowledge than to 
be ignorant.” Say that Sleek him 
and you have the best of the 
man.. But; regrettably, that was 
not all he was. P : 


_IT IS commonly said that a 
man who loves well must hate 
well..The quality of love was not 
pre-eminent in this fierce sati 
ist, He was a complex man in 


: 
275%. 


obvious talent. He did- not go 
to college but instead; he dove 
into the newspa 
By 23 he was the city editor of 
the Baltimore Herald. In 1906 
he went to the Baltimore Sun 
where he stayed a great part of 
his life and: where his literary 
career began. 

In the hours between dead- 
lines he discovered George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Henrik Ibsen. and 
other masters of the late 19th 
Century. Here too he revealed a 
zeal for our own American lan- 
guage, its origin and its wealth, 
its rich idiom that came from 
many migrations. His love for our 
tongue culminated in his scholar- 
ly book “The~ American Lan- 
pusge which many believe will 

e that work of his for which he 
will best be remembered, 
, * 

IN HIS early twenties the 
“Boy Editor” wielded his sharp 
lance for writers like Theodore 
Dreiser who had incurred the 
fierce wrath of the. blue-nose 
critics of the ‘day. He defended 
Dreiser's right to have written 
Sister Carrie and he fought for 
the realist’s place in American 
letters and for the public’s right 
to read the banned book. He 
waged that fight all his years. 
In tact he wrote the introduction 
to Dreiser's American Tragedy 
published in the middle twenties. 


And Dreiser's recdllection of 


Mencken is vivid, and affection- — 


ate: 

He recalled Mencken as a 
“taut, ruddy, snub-nosed youth 
».« « Whose brisk gait and in- 
gratiating smile proved to be at 
once enormously intriguing and 
amusing. 1 had for some reason 
‘not connected with his basic 
mentality, you may be sure, the 


ysense of a small-town roisterer 


or a college sophaqmore of the 

crudest yet disturbing charm and 

impishness who, for some reason, 

strayed into the field of letters.” 
* 


MENCKEN came to full flow- 
er (with an abundance of thorns) 
in the 20s when the first issue of 
the Mercury appeared, January 
1924. The green-backed maga- 
zine became a Bible to the col- 
lege youth. It was irreverent to- 
ward Philistine and Pharisee 
alike “we also toward Lazarus); 
it lambasted the Babbitts of the 
time from hell to breakfast; it 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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r game~at 19. . 


By MAX GORDON 


It is five months before the next polio season; but si 
national foul-up in vaccinating children against it: = - 
* There are 54,000,000 in the first priority group, those “ 


Here is the situation: 


most susceptible to the disease 
(children from 1 to 15 and /preg- 
nant women). 

®* If the age group I to 20 
is included—the second priority 
—there are. altogethef 65,000,- 
000 who should be immunized. 

© About -31,000,000 cubic 
centimeters of Salk Vaccine 
have-so far been manufactured 
and released. According to the 
best estimates, maybe another 
30,000,000 or so will be made 
and released by June 30 when 
the polio season starts nation- 
ally. 

® For genuine immunization, 
three shots of one c.c. each are 
needed per person. It is pos- 
sible to get away with twe shots 
temporarily. But even at that 
rate, it would require 108,000,- 
000 -cc's to immunize _the first 
priority group alone. Yet only 
61,000,000 cc's -will have» been 
produced, 

® But even this does not tell 
the whole story... Right. now, 
about 60 percent of the vaccine 
produced goes to public health 
agencies for use in schools and 
clinics. to immunize the _ first 
priority groups, and 40 percent 
to private Siinlohien and drug 
companies. There is no control 
over the vaccines use by pri- 
vate agencies, and reports have 
it that a lot of it is not being 
used, Since the vaccine is con- 
sidered to. have a limited life 
(about six months is the current 
estimate) some of what is be- 
ing produced is going to waste, 
despite the shortage. 


© All in all, then, there will 


not be enough vaccine to im- 


. minuize more than half of those 


in the. first priority group against 
polio by the time the season rolls 


around! 
* 


WAS. THIS foreseen ii plentv 
of time to change the situation? 
Certainly. As early as last April 
21, little more than a week after 
the vaccine was judged effective, 
we wrote in the Daily Worker: 

“In fact, the six drug firms 
licensed to manufacture the vac- 
cine are saying privately there 
may not be enough by the end 
of the year, and even by next 
year, on the basis of present 
practices and facilities.” 

In November, a meeting 
of .6,000 public health officials 
in Kansas City held five days 
of discussion ou the vaccine. 
They came up with the estimate 
that about 50,000,000 shots 
would be available in time this 
year and that three shots per 

rson should be administered, 

hus, they plainly saw the short- 
age that would develop. 

If this is so, why was not 
something dohe- to expand the 
— for producing the vac- 
cine | 

‘The answer is that despite the 


ghastly mess of last year, there 


still is no federal program or 
control over the production and 
distribution of ong Salk. Vaccine. 
PRODUCTION IS still ia the 
hands. of the six private drug 
companies originally licensed to 
produce it. They.can preduce 
as much as they want to, and 
as far as can be learned, they 
have not done much to expand 
their facilities for producing. ~ 


gns are already here of another | 


inal facilities were pretty much 
paid for by the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, 


which bought the vaccine used | 


for experimental purposes and 
for the first large-scale: shots at 
“cost,” including ‘cost of facili- 
ties, »The companies make a 
profit: of about 138 percent of 
vaccine sold to public agencies, 
and more for that sold to -pri- 
vate channels. ° 

If they expand facilities so 
that everyone is immunized this 
year, what ‘will they do with the 
facilities next year? So why 
should they lay out the added 
expense? 

As regard distribution, all the 


‘federal government does js al- 


locate the vaccine to the vari- 

ous states as it is produced and 

help pay for shots given free td 

school children. ‘What each ,of 

the 48 states does with the vac- 

cine is its business! , 
¥* 

WHAT KIND of program is 
needed? : 

As the leaders of labor and 
many other groups insisted last 
year, we cannot play with the 
lives. of ‘the nations children 


through ‘the hit-or-miss methods 
private enterprise. 


sure that everyone who needs it 
will get it. Weare very, very 
far from that kind of approach 
now, and the result will again 
be chaos, and unnecessary trag- 
edy for many families. 

Even the present apology for 
a program, wherein the federal 
government Was given $30,000,- 
000. has. been. spent, and the 
Public Health Service has te 
get a further $30,000,000 appro- 
priation from Congress. 

The American Medical Associ- 
ation and the reactionary politi- 
cians who think like it will. un- 
doubtedly try to lick the added 
appropriation, as have all 
efforts to.immunize the mass of 
children through public agen- 
cies, 

Thus, it is not too early for 
labor and other spokesmen for 
the people to turn their atten- 
tion-to the vital problem. -To-— 
morrow will be too late for el- 
fective action. 
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“LET’S CLEAN IT UP NOW! | 


WE WANT tb use this space this week for a special 


plea to all readers and reader 
the $8,000 still to go to complete 


ips to help us clean up 
Jete The Worker's $64,000 


fund appeal. As you see, we did not make much head- 
way last week. We're a month overdue already and would 
like to wind it up without much moré delay. 

We think one final push everywhere will do the job. 


How about. it? 
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BY GEORGE MORRIS 
A three-week swing through midw 
of unionists, gave me clear evidence that | 


the AFL-€10 to give the go-sign 
especially on- organization of the — 
unorganized. 

I also found among the active 
progressive workers a_ strong 
awareness that the expected drives 
will get rolling to the degree that 
the 29-man executive council of 
“the AFL-CIO feels the pressure 
from membership? 

This focuses attention to the 
meeting of the executive council 
in Miami, Feb. 6—at which the 
decisions of the merger convention 
ere to be implemented, The 15,- 
000,000 members of the AFL-CIO . 
will be watching if the council'on the threshold of a “new be- 
intends to give substance to the ginning.” 
many important and inspiring de-| We stress this despite our well- 
cisions of the convention. _ {known objection ‘to the pro-cold 

If labor unity is to mean any-|war position often voiced by Pres- 
thing for the worker he expects|ident George Meany and others 
to see ‘t translated in terms of/in the AFL-CIO leadership; also 
the problems which face him, his with their divisive and. otherwise 
family and his union. ‘harmful policies on Communuism 

What will the united organiza-'and attacks on left-progressives in 
tion do to’ force a settlement of!general and with their paralyz- 
the Westinghouse Electric Strike! ing employer - labor collaboration 
now in its feurth month? It has;“non-aggression pact” ideas which 
become a challenge to the whole Meany projected in a New York 
labor movement ‘and indication of Times Magazine article on the eve 
the, mounting toughness in the.em-.of the merger convention. ; 
ployer offensive against labor. La-| The delegates, as all who at- 
bor’s ability to meet that challenge tended the convention saw plainly, 
will in large measure affect. its) were in no mood for “non-aggres- 
ability to to make good on the sion” pacts with the employers. 
AFL-CIO convention decisions. _ | A scheduled luncheon meetin 

The executive council will meet between Meany and the Nationa 
as the struggle with the racists—|Association of Manufacturers a day 
now ‘openlysallied with the Mc-\after the convention to discuss a 
Carthyites—is_ more tense than|“non-aggression” pact, broke up 
ever; as the election campaign gets|with the NAM head and .the AFL- 
into stride and labor is already the|CIO head exchanging verbal brick- 
major target of the reactionaries; bats, because the convention's de- 
as new signs of an. economic de-\cision and go-ahead spirit has 
cline are in evidence. ‘made the “non-dggression” idea 

* too plainly out of line and ridicu- 

AS WE have often stated since lous. 
the AFL-CIO was formed, the! In recent weeks, America’s union 
unity convention adopted a pro- members have been reading in 
gram on domestic affairs that is on their labor papers of the big things 
_ the whole positive. The conven- they can expect as unity begins 
tions delegates have also display-,to roll. They expect things to 
ed a spirit and- a feeling of ur- roll NOW, powered by the en- 
gency—a belief that labor is truly thusiasm and impetus generated 


| WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE | 
NEAR 116 DAY RECORD» 


WASHINGTON — Nego- politan area and the public was 
tiations in the Westinghouse mmr ey to purchase scab-made 
Electric strike, already near +o ea 
the record for the longest ma-|_. Michael Quill, president .of ‘the 


: .¢, jcity CIO council, told the execu- 
jor post-war strike, were shift- | tive board of Local 100 of his 
ed to the gapital, but-seemed no 


Transport Workers Union that the 
nearer agreement. support of the Westinghouse strik- 
The strike began Oct. 17. Next ers is “the first order of business” 
Thursday, barring a settlement, itifor every union. : 
will pass the 116th day and the} Eyes . shifted meanwhile to 
record. of,- 1946 strike of the; Miami where the AFL-CIO execu- 
.same chain hy the United Elec-)tive council is due to hold its first 
trical Radio and Machine Work-) post-merger meeting starting Mon- 
ers in 1946, Only the 116-day;day. The question of .more vig- 
1949-50 coal strike’ matched that orous support of the Westinghouse 
record. ‘Strike is bound ‘to come up there. 
Federal mediation director Jo-| * 
seph R. Finnegan took charge off THE UNITED organization has 
negotiations and shifted the talks.so far givent only general moral 
from Pittsburgh to the capital. At'support to the ‘strike through its 
this writing there were no indich- 3 


convention resolution. 
tions; however, whether he has.a} The key issue has become the 


iresh base for the stalemated talks.'company’s insistence on a right 
In the meantime ; the labor'to re-time day workers’ work 
movement was pitched to a high-'standards. to set higher speedup 
er consciousness of the meaning levels and cut jobs. 
of the strike and to greater re-jinsists on negotiation of “ground 
sponse to bane a for strike aid. rules” affecting work standards. 


At the Lester, Pa., plant, struck 
IN NEW YORK CITY the by the United Electrical Radio ard 
Joint Trade Union Committee. for 


‘Machine Workers, the company 
‘Support of the Westinghouse Strik-|/has‘ also cut. wages drastically by 
ers, formed by the AFL's Central 


shifting from incentives to “meas- 
Trades and Labor Council and the, ured” day work rates. That plant 
ClO’s Industrial Union Council, employs 6,000 workers who had 
was circulating tens of thousands come out some days before the 
of collection lists. The aim is aigeneral walkouts of 44,000 work- 


- million dollars for strike _reliefjers of 30 plants-under IUE (CIO- 


j 


The union! 


est industrial cities and meetings with hundreds. ; 
workers. everywhere are eagerly expecting ‘ 
als for the programs adopted at the mefger convention, 


‘by the merger convention. Delay, 
hesitation, retraint on the move- 
ment, will be a letdown for the 
workers, harmful for labor “and 
bring discredit on the’ merger it- . 
self, , 
The aggressive spirit of the con- 
vention should be quickly widened 
for a militant march ahead “by 
labor or the initiative will stay 
with the employers, and can lead 
to more state “right-to-scab” laws 
and curbs on labor political ac- 
tion, 

The convention has provided 
the weapons fer the needed labor 
effensive and the next tasks facing 


~ 


Let us examine those tasks in 
the light of the convention’s deci- 
sions: 
| 1.—The green light was given 
for an all-out drive to organize the 
two-thirds of the workers. still not 
in unions. The high point of theland Cio: 
convention was on the speech of 
| Walter Reyther calling for a drive 
ito unionize duPont’s and other of 
ithe major fields in chemical, tex- 
tile, paperfi, lumber, furniture, dis- 
tributive, etc. Reuther disclosed 
that unions have already pledged 
$3 million for an initial organizing 
funds. It is now for the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO to an- 
nounce the plans and signal the 
start for such drives-to get under 
way without delay. 

2.—The convention, having 
achieved unity in the general sense, 
urged the affiliates to complete the 
process through mergers of inter- 
nationals in the field (as the unions 
in the meat and packing indus- 
try agreed to do); through the 
‘merger of hundreds of city, county 
and state central bodies of the AFL 


First Congress Test of 19 
Size of Your Gas Bill 


‘BY ERIK BERT * WASHINGTON. 
THE FIRST BIG decision in this session of the 84th Congress will be reached 

Monday, if present scheduling holds. The Senate will meet two hours earlier on that 

‘day to debate the Fulbright-Harris natural gas steal and, possibly, to come to a vote. 


At this writing the outcome is : : 
Bes The venting optimism of to 67. Five years ago, when the courage -integration, -in - keeping 
‘Senate. ‘majority Jeader Lyndon'Senate approved a similar bill, with the Supreme Court decision, 
Johnson that. the bill will pass is| President Truman vetoed it. This of May, 1954, by- providing that 
‘intended to influence the vote. not|time there will be no veto Sen. federal school aid funds should be 
| Tapert > the Wayne Morse (D-Ore) said. available to all school districts that 
te reflect the real situation. On the, Way . niggers: poles or 
leader Seastor Williaa K. Koow.| IT 18 UNCERTAIN  whether'action of the sate schosl, author 
land of California is also for the|the school construction: issue will ities, and to all school districts that 
bill icome to a vote in the Heuse this will integrate during the 4-year life 
page £ the 1 iy) week. At stake in the mounting’ of the Kelley bill. School districts 
| Behind the supporters wren wit trugeie are thé. foliduban tenet barved. frou, sanabitee’’ hedeoat oan 
is a lush propaganda. and | : ying First, ‘the amounk of. dedeval ts “dca eee oe hool 
‘campaign—financed out of the ti ‘| school: aid to be granted to ht evibeas: aah Sug “i | Pers. 
of ‘the oil and gas companies who| ates, The Kelley bill, the Demo-lnot now, and will not during the 
ne T the bi an wera oF wt catio — a asd me mext four years be, integrated. . 
| fons fight is now foc , ‘provi or : Tite 

| The labor movement as a whole $400 million a year ie four yeas 7 bad gg! ren oat of _ 
is opposed to the bill, and the big of federal matching-aid, compared, af ies ee Spy ah 
push last week came from the! it) $950 million a year. for five,“ enged ya mea 9 
bee: Auto Workers union, with| years proposed by the Adminis: Hey oe that, organs ee Wm 

ane | : no -anti- 
‘full -page advertisements in tration. anemia is CBT IS arte hs 


‘Washington Evening Star and the 
Washington Post calling for a tel- school construction bill, they will 
legram and letter campaign by ‘con- see to it that funds are not made 
isumiers to their senators. | peg ve to districts arg defy 
sen. Lonnie Sh: Sane Sa who consider school aid to tion range Rett 
be “handouts,” would like to scut-/ ha‘ fa Wi Gen. fants ‘iioaeo: fodun 


disclosed that the oil companies 
tle both bills. The Council of State : fp 
Chasibaes of Commerce here came! the President or Brownell in re- 


are using their stockholders and 

gasoline dealers to pressure sena- 

‘tors to vote for the bill. “Never, to their support last week with the| 
charge that “political inspiration 
rather than “real need” was behind 


| and through closer col-|actionaries like Senator Barry Gold- 
Jaboration of unions on a district] water and William Knowland. The 
or industry level. It is necessary|speed with which this political 
to follow through aggressively for/drive gets under way will in large 
those next steps of unity ar not|;measure determine jts effectiveness 
permit. the “freezing” of divisionjby next November. But the new 
and chaos under one roof. 

Furthermore, there are 2,000.- 


type of attack—along “Coldwater 
Formula” lines—with a concerted 

000 workers in bonafide unions 

still not. in the merger. Among 


effort to turn the 

| workers a 
them are thé coal miners, non-fer- of the right of unions 
rous miners, UE. electrical, West 


a c 
to engage in pcftical action--de- 
Coast longshoremen, railroad, in- 
dependent telephone amd other 


mands labor poirtical action in a 
workers. Unity will not be com- 


new and far more vigorous way. 

The Committee for Political Edu- 

a? and effective enough we cation of the Ena. | og re 

ou these important segments of come up to necessary leve 

labor. unless its work is based on the 

3.—The convention said “more| participation of many thousands of 

political action, not less” must be/unionists and their families in the. 

labor's answer to the attacks. of;campaign and is built on a com- 

monopoly capitat on the united!munity level as the Auto union is 
labor organization. voiced by re-) ° (Contimued on Page 13) 


| 


| 
| 


; 


Administration supporters will 
attempt to cut the Kelley bill. to 
the Administration level. 


The most stubborn reactiona- 


since I have been in Washington,” 
he said, “have I seen such inten- 
sive and varied types of lobbying 
to promote legislation.” 

Senator Thomas C, Hennings, 
(D-Mo) told the Senate that the 


only the 


within a month. Executive boards'AFL) contracts, 

of many locals were scheduled to pite the Jength 
act on their contributions for the strike the solidarity of the work- 
strike. This is the first major strike ers is very stron 

roy rp action since the AFL-\is indicated the com 


IO merger, ‘claim of only 5,000 scabs—a 
in Ot > be uy mage: t 


the) this 


about) nm.) 
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® Harriman Steamroller Slowed Down 
® Javits Has “Security” Plan - | 


THE WITCHHUNT steam-. 


roller that Gov. Harriman hoped 
to-ride through the Legislature 
seems to be slowing. Given a 
green light last week the repres- 
sive machine is now up to. an 
amber go-slow pace and may yet 
be ‘stopped dead by a massive 
“Stop” sign. At any rate, the 
Administration is stunned by the 
sharp reaction to his original 
plan sa tient the “Security Risk” law 
enacted at the height of the Ko- 
rean-McCarthy cold war hysteria 
_ jn 1951, be permanently placed 
on the statute books and that the 
“loyalty” questionnaire procéd- 
ures be adopted by. every agency 
in the state. 

CIO spokesmen, representa- 
tives of the Civil Liberties Union, 
anti-McCarthy legislators, even 
some top Administration aides, 
have beseeched Harriman - to 
drop or radically alter his inten- 
tions. Their oppositiion reflects 
statewide feeling on this issue. 

« 

IT NOW APPEARS that: Har- 
riman will recommend that in- 
stead of the permanent legisla- 
tion to harass and dismiss state 
‘employes in “security” or “sensi- 
tive” jobs, he will propose en- 
actment of the current Jaw for 
another year and adoption of a’ 
state commission to “review 
the entire “security problem. 

This is a sharp modification of 
his first proposal but it still con- 
tinunes the Feinberg “thought 
control” law and opens the way 
for further inquisitioms and fir-- 
ings of state employes. 

Observers have been quick to 
note that change jn reaction this 
year in the Legislature to so- 
called “security risk’, issues from 
the violent atmosphere that 
stampeded members in both 
houses when the “Security Risk” 

- law was enacted five years ago. 

In 1951 and in 1948 when the 
vicious Feinberg Law was pass- 
ed thére were many who private- 
lv voiced their disaggreement. 
But few dared speak out either 
in the Legislature, press or at 
public hearings. Labor in the 
main was silent and some of the 
liberals who today -are flailing 
away at the new Harriman re- 
ee proposals. were then 

oudly defending Gov. Dewey's 


“security risk” laws. 
* 


THE LEGISLATIVE air has 
cleared considerably here but it 
is far from clean, far from free 
of McCarthyite pollution. If Har- 
riman. insists on his entire pro- 
gram going through it will face 
a far greater resistance than 
similar plans five or seven years 
ago, but it can still pass. 

As a matter of fact, if he 
should go ahead with those who 
urge that he merely extend the 
current laws- another year, it 
would. be foolhardy to predict 
more than slight legislative op- 
position. Most legislators admit 
that a one-year extension of the 
* “Security Risk” law. could pass 
easily unless an val of pub- 
lic protests m ted itself in 
the Capitol. , 


_ ATTORNEY -GENERAL 

. Jaca Ks: Javits is eecpected: soon 
propose his own “security” 

plas Javits aides stress that the 


cluding 


® Republican’s bill will be. drastic- 


ally different from that suggest- 
ed by the Governor. While in- 
“lovalty”- questionnaires 
under Civil Service- Commission 
jurisdiction, it would; not—so re- 
ports have it—involve most state 
employes. 

Unlike Harriman’s plan which 


‘proposes five year jail terms and/ 


or a $5,000 fine for “false” an- 
swers to “loyalty” questionnaires 
and outright dismissal for those 
who ‘refuse to answer, the Javits 
bill may provide the right of ap- 
peal, cross-examintaion of wit- 
nesses and the right of attorneys 
for the accused. 

This is part of the “liberal” 
buildup for Javits who is being 
seriously mentioned as a possible 
Republican candidate {for Gov- 
ernor or U.S. Senate, The weird 
part of the Harriman vis-a-vis 
Javits race for the “security” bill 
is that the Governor, who osten- 
Sibly leads the liberal side of the 
political camp here, is regarded 
as the reactionary one of the two. 


” 


THE HARRIMAN- memoran- 
dum on the subject says: “With 
the exception of the City of New 
York, no local jurisdiction in the 
state requires applicants’ or em- 
ployes to answer questionnaires 
dealing with subversive activi- 
ties.. There is need for legislation 
to give full statutory sanction to 
questionnaire programs and to 
extend their application to all 
employes, in order to give gov- 
ernment a more effective. means 
of combatting the infiltration of 
subvérsives... * 


This is so sweeping a concept 
and so MeCarthyite in procedure 
that it has shaken some of the 
die-hard. Democratic machine 
leaders who are still plugging, 
with diminishing strength, how- 
ever, to convince their that 
Harriman would make the best 
possible Presidential candidate. 


Sen. Wayne Morse (-Ore) is 
shown after he received, the 
$1,000 Meritorious Public Ser- 
vice Award of the Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation. The presenta- 
tion was made by Pres. Jacob 
Potofsky of the fee haere 
Clothing Workers. (FP) 


IN 
LOVING MEMORY 


Our Dear 


MAX 
Died January 19, 1956 
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Saturday, Reb. 4 
by ty res For Youngsters 
a.m 


Might Playhouse (2) It 
gee abba (4) 12:30. For 


The A Arts you Us (9) 1. The] «4, 
Nature of Creativity 

Man of Action—How to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods (4) 1:30 

Movie: The Dark Mirror with 
Olivia déHaviland, Lew Ayres 
(7) 1:30 

Championship Bowling (4) 2 

Movie—Italian Musical (13 2:30 

College Basketball — Indiana vs. 
Ohio State (2 3 

Pro Basketball—Boston vs. ‘Roches- 
ter (4) 3 

Horse Racing (4) 5 

Million Dollar Movie—The Stranger 
with Orson Welles (9) 5:00, 7:30 
and 10 

Lucille Ball SI | Show ( (2) 6:30 

Big rau tonnes (4) 7:30. George 
Wri 14-year-old student gets 
another crack at $100,000. 
I Search For Adventure—I Found 
Albert Schweitzer (11) 7:30 
Stage Show-—Joe E. Brown—guest 
(2) 8 

Perry Como—Variety (4) 8 _ 

Latin American Carnival (13) 8 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8:30. Art Car- 
ney, Audrey Meadows 

Pro Basketball — Knicks - Syracuse 
(11) 9 

College Basketball — Princeton vs. 
Columbia (13) 9 

Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 

Gunsmoke (2) 10 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Featurama (5) 11 

Movie: Vienna Waltzes (English) 
(4) 11:15. Anton Wolbroek 

Movie: The Hitchhiker (2) 12:30 


Harriman Budget 
(Continued from Page 16) 


from the city in the O’Dwyer- 
Dewey deal. In 1951 the state 


grabbed off 1 cent of the total 
city share nk & ach year theré 


after added another 1 percent to 
te own ‘take’ until the- entire 5 


rcent tax revenue had been shiift- 
ed from New York City to Al 
bany. This is a $14 million steal | 
of city funds that would come m 


social services. 


* 

THE GOVERNOR, however, 
recommended a $9,900,000 appro- 
priation to the city as its share of 
motor vehicle license fees. This 
revenue is allowed all of the 57 
state counties except the five in 
New York City. Passage of this 
budget bill —-a very doubtful fac- 
tor at this time—would permit New 
York to repeal the iniquitous $5 
and $10 auto use tax. 


Harriman allocated $28,000,000 
for salary raises to civil service 
workers, a figure far below that de- 
manded by state employe unions. 
Actually, this pay rise of about 
$300 annually will not go to all 
state workers. It will be used to 
cut working hours of 29,000 em- 
= es from 48 to 44 hours a week 
those of 4,000 employes from 


serious question raised among civil 
service groups that most of the $28 
million will be used up in reducing 
the work week with little of it, 
{meagre as it is, going into the pock- 
ets of the employes. 
The Administration budget pro- 
age $2,100,000 to combat juve- 
nile delinquency; oe — for a 
ilot he to he -income 
famil $500,000 in immediate 
old-ag . cchahtiulion projects, 
$102, 000 to establish a Small Busi- 
ness Bureau to aid small businesses 
in the state, funds for distribution 
of surplus foods to the needy, $45,- 


000 in a “demonstration 
‘of slum clearance, $50,000 to 
administer 
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i mighty handy for pay raises.and/Loretta Young Sfiow (4) 10. Oh, 


44 to 40 hours a. week. There is a} 


‘GE Theater— The Song Caruso 


Thriller : 
Sunday, Feb. 5 
Britannica Junior Theater (4) 9 
Gospel . Train — Daniels 


- 9. Presented by Joe Bostic 
in ty: Bailey Show (4) 10 £3 
Children’s “Hour vane Rept Chi- 
dren celebrate 
of- Variety—theatrical wéekly. 
Camera Three—Ozark Set — dance 
suite composed’ by Elie Sieg- 


group. Text by Walt Whitman, 
. Hart Crane, Others. 


Let's Take A Tgip (2) Noon. Kids 
visit Little Orchestra Society 

Wonderama—kids. (5) Noon 

Adventure—Science (2) 2:30 

Dr. Spock (4) 3 | 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30. Animal 


~~, 


Eastern Choral Guild, Others, 


meister—danced ‘Se John Butler ion, and in the H 


Local 6 is Bs feciat in the Ho- 
tel & Restaurant International Un- 
Trades-Coun- 
ci? of New York which. unites some 
| 35,000 eooks, waiters, maids, laun- 
idry workers, ‘barmen, front service 
and mechanical Workers against 
the big hotel employers. 

The March convention wil] be 
one of the major laber events in 
New York, in-view of the size of 


Sou 


Missing (En } (11) 3:30 

Hallmark sat of Fasoe- Julie Har- 
ris, Walter Slezak and ~ Cyril 
Ritchard in Molnar’s comedy, 
The Good Fairy (4) 4 

College Press Conkinene (7) 4:30. | 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) 

Omnibus (2) 5. First of series~on 
U.S. Constitution (2) 5 | 

Million Dollar Movie: The Stranger | 
(9) 5:30, 7 and 10 p.m. 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There—Capture of John 
Wilkes. Booth—assassin of Lin-| | 
coln (2) 6:30 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Lassie (2) 7. For youngsters 

Frontier—Western (4). 7:30. The 
Devil and Dr. O'Hara. 

Famous Film Festival — Raymond 
Massey, David Niven in Stair- 
way to Heaven cane) (7) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 

Comedy a pam e “Winters, 

Others (4) 8 


Sang (2) 9. Stars Anna Maria 
Alberghetti and her family 

Alcoa Hour: Robert Preston in’ 
Long After Summer adapted by| 
Dale Wasserman from a Robert 
Nathan novel (4) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30. Robert 
Newton in The Derelicts 

Faces of Israel (5) 9:30 

Amateur Hour (7) 9:30 

Spanish Show (13) 9:30 


My Aching Heart 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 


WNYC RADIO STATION 
Saturday, Feb, 4 
9:00 am: Masterwork Hour—Brit- 
ish Composers. Also at 7 p.m. 
10:30:Young America Plays 
Noon: Music of Prokofieft 
1:00: Chamber Music Time , 
2:00: The 
(French) 
3:00: Living Portraits of French. 
Painters—Cezanne 


10:00: Prokotieff—same as Noon 
11:00: Chamber Music 


WNYC RADIO 
Sunday, Feb. 5 — 
9am: Masterwork Hour—Robert 
Schuman Birthday Program. 
Also 7 p.m. | 
10:30; Mr. and. Mrs. Opera—Quiz'— 
Noon: New Ideas in Music 


1:00: New Recordings 
2:00: Jewish Music Month Pro- 


ay. 
4:30; Chamber Music Time 
6:00; Folksong Festival 
8:30: Alice Blenegsli—pianist 


Movie: One Of Our. Aircraft Is - 


Antoine Theatre; — 


Local 6 and-its considerable activi- 
ty, not alone:.on a economic 
front, but also in the anti-diserim- 
ination « strudggle, in legislative 
and political actien and in com- 
munity 

The 28,000 cisliin include a 
‘good crosssection of the New York 

working class—Italian, Puerto Ri- 


‘can, Negro, ‘Jewish, Greek, Irish, 


-and about every other nationality 
as well, -". 

BAKERS UNITY GAINS: Uni- 
ty is paying eff fer New York's 
‘bakers. Six separate locals, often 
.at™odds with each other, united 
last June inte a single strong Bak- 
ers Local 3 with some 7,000 .mem- 
bers in the metropolitan area, be- 
coming the-largest in their Inter- 
national union. 

Last week, Lecal 3 won substan- 
tial imprevements in contract ne- 
gotiations, with the main demand 
being for “standardization” in an 
industry “plagued by cutthroat 
Py ap because of differential 
in oe 

taking in wages, 


‘hours, These. gains amd health benefit 


vacations, covered about 3,000 of 
the union’s 7,000 members, Nego- 
tiations were continuing at this 
writing with two large employer 
associations, with signs pointing to 
further gains. While talks went on, 
Local 3 put off its strike deadline 
a day to day. 

The unity, which. included all 
forces inthe six unions fram. lelt- 


> to-right, is seen in Sabor circles as 


a eo example of merger on a lo- 
ca scale. 


_— 


VOLUNTEERS urgently needed for part 
time help in. progressive office. Write 
Box 106, The Worker. 
APARTMENT WANTED 
‘THAT INTER racfal couple and child 
still need an apartment enywhere. Call 


i Ruth evenings JA 6-3591. 
4:00: French National Orchestra| 


FOR SALE 


PAN- HEATER COMBINATION. Compact. 
Powerful. Reg. $22.05. Spec. $11.95. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. 
(13th and il4th Sts.) One hour free 
parking er twe tokens. 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE: paintin 4 
Jaek Rosen. GI 8-7601. 


MOVING | AND ‘STORAGE 


MOVING, — storage, Jong ¢ distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends. Budget 
Movers. CH 3-3786. 


MOVING, storage, long distanes, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE ¢-9000. 


Soa meg 


contractor; 


ee a meee 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonagraphs 


9:00: Campus Press Conference’ 

9:30: Lively Arts with Gilbert 
Seldes 

10:00: Choral Mas 


Midnight: Sibelius Symphony No. 


MOVIES 
(Recommended) 


The Court Jester with Danny Kaye 


Pramount 
Ye ol Gudonov (Soviet) New Ca- 


Vector Laboratories 
217 Third _Avenue © CR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. , ’ 


Selee ©: Inaaoen Si 


$3 B. Tth St. 
mear 3rd Ave. 


|Oklahoms. Rivoli 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE. | 
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Martha Stone and Joseph Brandt. 


_By LEWIS MOROZE 


Secretary Martha Stone Defense Committee 

The government is “completing its case” against Martha Stone 
Asher, “chairman” of the N.J. Communist Party. Joseph Brandt, 
Communist leader, World War II and Lincoln Brigade vet is await- 
ing the jury verdict in his Smith Act trial, The government testi- 
mony in these two cases reveals the kind of. “dus process” afforded 
the defendants. 

Martha and Joe were charged with “conspiracy to teach and 
advocate.” They are being “tried for their beliefs.” Charged with 
prosecuting the defendants is the Justice Department headed by 
Attorney General Brownell. This is the same government agency 
that refuses to act to uphold the Constitutional rights of Negroes 
in blood sonked Mississippi. 

The government places on the stand renegades, stoolpigeons, 
police agents planted in the Communist Party, Many of them 


‘mittee of mayors from towns af- 


have criminal records. They speak of lectures by the defendants, . 


discussion groups, and distribution of Marxist literature. At one 
point or another they all “remember” that the speaker or teacher 
suid there must be “violent overthrow of the government.” Many 
of them “remember” nothing else. Some, in cross-examination are 
forced to admit the defendants discussed such things as the fight 
for peace, for rights of ‘the Negro people, support ‘of striking work- 
ers, etc. 

Selections from Marxist classics are read out of context and 
without regard to historical setting, and the stoolie “interprets” 
them. When complete passages are offered by the defense the 
pigeons coo: “I never read the assigned readings. I’m no Marxist.” 

When the defendants take the stand they introduce writings 
of American Communists that show what they actually advocated. 
The prosecutor objects—the writings are “self-serving declarations.” 
In Cleveland, Si Gerson; the well known Communist leader takes 
the stand. The prosecutor objects—his leadership in the Commu- 
nist Party does not make him an expert:on Marxism-Leninism. Then 
the eminent philosopher and non-Communist Dr. John Somerville 
takes the stand for the defense. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer comments that. he “has filled the 
court room for two days with awe for his scholarly grasp of his 
subject.” But the prosecutor says Dr. Somerville cannot be con- 
sidered an expert because “he is not a Communist”! Only the low- 
est form of human life—the stoolpigeon, the police spy, the in- 
former—are. “experts” according to the prosecution. 

Everyone hates an informer. Even those’ who hire and use 
stoolies have .no respect for them. They: are degraded creatures, 
bought ‘and paid for, and they say what they are paid to say. The 
are loathed and despised by decent people. But the heart ‘of ail 
Smith Act trials is the testimony of such scabs against truth and 
human dignity. All Smith Act trials would collapse without them. 

Now is the time to bring to an end all thought control trials— 
and the use of paid informers. With the Supreme Court taking a 
second look at Smith Act. convictions, with prominent Americans 
speaking up, the time is more than ripe for a stepped up campaign 
te put an end to all heresy trials. 


Worker Drive Launched For 


Lincoln‘s Birthday’ 


defied its 50,000 striking workers, 


TRENTON.—The big Westing- 
house : Electric ion com- 
pleted the cycle here last week 
‘when Gwilym Price, president iot 
the huge monopoly, defied Supe- 
rior Court Judge C. Thomas Schet- 
tino and refused to a r in court 
—as ordered by Judge Schettino. 
The arrogant monopoly has now 


the governors of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, a com- 


fected by the strike, and a national 


be rushed to strike 


citizens committee which includes’ 


}such eminent Americans as Mrs.' 
1 Franklix D.. Roosevelt. 


As a result of Prices’ refusal to 
come into court the company’s ap- 
peal for an anti-labor injunction 
has been denied. Meanwhile, nego- 
tiations continued in secret in 
Pittsburgh. James B. Carey, presi- 
dent of. the’ IUE,- denied reports 
that progress was being made, The 
strike started Oct. 17. Some 10,000 
Jersey workers are involved—about 
9000 in the IUE and the others 
members of UE. Picket ‘line vio- 
lence, inspired by. the company, 


and attempts to recruit scabs have 


unity of the workers. 

More and more support on the 
part of the labor movement has 
been building up for the strike. 


Murphy to all affiliates of the AF 
to support the striking workers. 
Much more is needed however, as 


been met and defeated by the solid} 


The. latest is the call by AFL state) 


president Marciante and secretary! to $1.65 an hour; the union shop 


‘many workers are in dire stratis. 
Savings, insurance policies 
loans have been used up after more, 


and | 


~ 


than 100°days:-on the picket line. 
Food, clothing and funds should 


Solid b 
the feet of me 8 


movement can 


force the arrogant monoply to give! 


: pe, 
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Ces 


‘UE-IPC WO 


BLOOMFIELD. — Three hun- 
dred IVE workers at International | 
Projector. Corporation here last 
week concluded a strike that ran 
almost six months. A three year 
contract providing for a 30-cent) 
hour wage increase spread over the 
life of the contract at 10 cents a 
year was signed by the company 
and Local 475, UE, independent. 

Even more important than the 
wage hike was the dropping of al- 
most all of 70 contract changes 
demanded by the corporation. The 
changes would have done away 
with all union protection for the 
workers. The union claimed that it} 
won nearly all of its demands. The 
company declined comment. 

In addition to the raise other 


terms of the. contract were: min-|; 


imum ‘wage increased from. $1.55 


e reduc- 


(the first at IPC); no 
all suits 


wa 
tions for any worker, a 


and charges brought by one side/pygmy compared to the huge V 


against the other to be dropped; 
workers credited with 400 hours ot 
strike time as work. time toward 


sho 
tal 


CIO PROGRAM ON 
STATE LEGISLATION 


a 39 point program which it wi 
try to get through 


program © includes four 
ments to the workman's compen- 
sation law, seven amendments to 
the unemployment compensation 
law, five to the temporary. disabil- 
ity benefits act, four bills deal 
with labor relations, five with 
wage-hour laws, and five with 
election laws. Others deal with 
the state university, taxation, pub- 
lic utilities, housing, civil rights, 
health and welfare and county 
prosecutors. 

New proposals would establish 
'a state commissioner of elections, 
extend rent control beyond the 
June 80 deadline, outlaw discrim- 
ination.in housing, permit unem- 
pore benefits during unpaid 
ayolls caused by vacation plant 
shutdowns, and chauge the rulings 
in administrating the Salk anti- 
polio vaccine program. 


BILLS TO CURB 
STATE LEGISLATORS 


Frank Meloni, president of the 
CIO. South Jersey Council, and 
Democratic _ assemblyman’ from 
Camden, has introduced two bills 
that should» be supported. One 
would bar legislators who are law- 
yers from practicing before any 
agency or division of the state gov- 


The state CIO has put forward : : 
) |lic’s interests. 


the GOP dom-| DRIVERS GET RAISE, 


inated legislature this year. The. 
amend. | 


of years bus fares have risen from 


peoples benefit. There is no ex- 
cusé for them collecting legal fees 
from interests opposed to the pub- 


PS ASK INCREASE 


Public Service Bus drivers got 
an 1] cents am hour raise spread 
over a two year period. Se com- 
pany Officials immediately filed for 
still another bus fare hike. They 
want to do away with the 10 cents | 
weekly pass institute a straight 
12 cents fare. In thé past couple 


five cents to 12 cents for first zone 
rider. That's an increase of 140 
percent. "How many bus riders, 
workers got a 140 percent wage 
raise? Labor and the people ought 
to’ move into this fight to prevent 
another fare steal. 


LABOR BRIEFS 


Two workers at the Linden Es- 


so Standard Oil plant died last 
week when they were overcome 
by hydrogen sulphide gas in an 
underground sewer. . . Steelwork- 
ers at U.S, Steel System, Driver- 
Harris and National Standard gave 
striking Westinghouse IVE work- 
ers checks totaling $300 last week. 
.. + AFL Teamsters have launched 
an organizing drive among workers 
who package and service yending 
machines. . « CIO Local: 1511, 
Government and Civic Employes. 


have approved proposed pay hikes 


for Turnpike- maintenance workers | 


1956 vacations. == 
The strike, which began last 
Aug. 1, was marked by company- 


inspired picket line violence oa 


several occasions. The company 
threatened to - close down «com- 
pletely numerous times, and said 
they would’ not sign a’ contract 
unless: the workers agreed to’ the 
gutting of their union contract... — 

The unity and solidarity of ,the 
workers however, résisted all com- 
pany efforts: to break their ranks, 
and with the. strike nearly six 
months old the corporation caved 
im and came to terms, In the course 
of the. strike: the workers received 
ra of other unions and the 


state — BY 
the Westinghouse Bloomfield work- 
ers—who have been out for over 
three months now. While IPC is | 
tinghouse.. monopoly,. the 
workers have shown that unity, 
fighting spirit and the support | 
the labor movement and the 
lic can win even: the most 
struggle. The whole labo 
ment will rejoice at-the IPC 
tory. 7 


Nusser to Run 
For Freeholder 


NEWARK. — Petitions are now 
being circulated in Essex County 


- 
bs > 


Vv 


to place the name of Charles Nus- | 


> 


ser, well-known Je 


lot in No- 


vember. He will run as a 


for Essex County freeholder, Nus- 


ser named Manuel Cantor as his 
campaign manager. He will run 


under the designation “Peoples 


- 
_ 


50% By 
“Fifty Percent by Lincoln’s;number of subs needed to hit the 


New Jersey Freedom of the Press|;,. Ge C - : 
Gataiadttes, de -the current Worker Waton 35, Passaic 28, 24, 
Ciisinletinn. can The drive, | wason 9, Fpl na Renesas: needed. Legislators are paid ClO seteses eae 
: Bergen TI rsey page|: legislate » | cantem court by ge 4Nor 
will be a Negro History Week Mee bows “ saad - — as eaten, Seems 
tion on Lincoln's Birthday. Special! will be ov 7 e | 
efforts will be made to increase the cent 
circulation in the- Negro commu-|tion 


: t 


ernment, The other would bar law- amounting to $10 a month. a 
ver-legislators from seeepting leg-(Tungeol Electric, with — five Jer- 
al fees or annual retainers from |S¢Y plants, grossed nearly $50 mil-| 


: last year. . « County 
public’ utilities, Both these laws/lions /ast year Dery 
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(16 Pages) Price 10 Citas Tis five months before next polio season, but signs are already here of another 
ee : wah - national foul-up in vaccinating children against it. : rae , 
. Here is the situation: * There are 54,000,000 in the first priority group, those 
most susceptible to the «disease Pe iy ie ee ae 


(children from 1 to 15 and preg- TT 
nant women). | -* 


® If the age group | to 20 Saas i 


is included—the second priority § - 
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"The Babbitt Shaver 


By JOSEPH NORTH: 


WHEN H._L. Mencken 
died the other day a geii- 


eration of us mourned the 
man from Baltia:ore. Men of 
my years, children of. this cen- 
tury, will re- 

member him 

n os t algically, 

mainly because 

he hated many 

of the things 

we hated, ofr 

which - he 

taught many of 

us to hate. For 

he was a great 

hater. 

He despised cant and igor- 
ance, and war. Asked how he 
could best serve in World War 
I, he replied, characteristically. 
"As a critic.” He abhorred bad 
literature and he went down in- 
to the arena to fight for a better. 
He gagged at the saccharine of 
Robert W. Chambers, Harold 
Bell Wright and Gene Stratton 
Porter when writers like Sinclair 
Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Sher- 
wood Anderson, were knocking 
on the door, He fought as much 
as any man in his day to get 
them inside, and when this man 
fought, he fought. 

¥ 

THERE are probably few 
fighters in American letters, at 
least ‘in our time, who. laid to 
with the gusto of this son of a 
Baltimore cigar-maker. He fought 
iu the literary market-place like 
a street brawler, asking for no 
mercy and he gave none. 

A conservative in politics all 
his days he did not quail when 
his taste and his intelligerice told 
him that William Z. Foster was 
the best writer in Labor af his 
time. He said it publicly, and it 
was not fashionable to say it. He 
told our own Rob Hall, at the 
Progressive Party convention in 
1948 of his high esteem for Mike 
Gold, the writer, though he ab- 
horred the fundamental tenets 
Mike lives by. 


Something that he wrote might 
well be an epitaph of his life 
( though it is not his whole story): 
All I know is,” he said, “it is 
better to tell the truth than to 
lie, better £0 be free than a slave, 
hetter to have knowledge than to 
be ignorant.” Say that about him 
and you have the best of the 
man. But, regrettably, that was 
not all he was. 


* 

IT IS commonly said that a 
man who loves well must hate 
well, The quality of love was not 
pre-eminent in this fierce satir- 
ist. He was a complex man in 
whom contradictory currents 
swirled, He did not love the com- 
= jo pelle Ale Beer ton that 

t of mankind, like the Amer- 
ican middle-class that he lam- 
pooned, : 


led him t 
ciate. with the folk of labor, and 


he never understood them. 


obvious talent. He did not. go 
to college but instead, he dove 
into the newspaper game at 19. 
By 23 he was the city editor of 
the Baltimore Herald. In 1906 
he went to the Baltimore Sun 
where he stayed a great part_of 
his life and where his literary 
ca eer began. 

In the hours between dead- 
lines he discovered George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Henrik Ibsen, and 
other masters of the late 19th 
Century. Here too he revealed a 
zeal for our own American lan- 
guage, its origin and its wealth, 


its rich idiom that came from _ 


many migrations. His love for our 
tongue culminated in his scholar- 
ly book “The American Lan- 
guage’ which many believe will 
be that work of his for which he 
will best be remembered. 

* 

IN HIS early twenties the 
“Boy Editor” wielded his sharp 
lance for writers like Theodore 
Dreiser’ who had incurred the 
fierce wrath of the blne-nose 
critics of the day. He defended 
Dreiser's right to have written 
Sister Carrie and he fought for 
the realist’s place in American 
letters and for the public’s right 
to read the banned book. He 
ee that fight all his years, 
In-fact. he wrote the introduction 
to Dreiser's American Tragedy 
published in the middle twenties. 

And Dreiser's recollection of 
Mencken is vivid,.and -affeection- 


Tite: 


He. recalled Mencken as a 


.“taut, ruddy, snub-nosed youth ~ 


- « » Whose brisk gait and in- 
gratiating smile proved to be at 
once énormously intriguing and 
amusing. I had lor some reason 
not connected with his basic 
mentality, you may be sure, the 
sense of a small-town roisterer 
or a college sophomore of the 
crudest yet disturbing charm and 
impishness who, for some reason, 
strayed into the field of letters.” 
* 

MENCKEN came to full flow- 
er (with an abundance of thorns) 
in the 20s when the first issue of 
the Mercury appeared, January 
1924. The green-backed maga- 
zine became a Bible to the col- 
lege youth, Jt was irreverent to- 
ward Philistine and Pharisee 
alike a also toward Lazarus); 
it lambasted the Babbitts of the 
time from hell to breakfast; it 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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that 


—there are altogether 65,000,- 
000 who should be immunized. 

®. About 31,000,000 cubic 
centimeters of Salk Vaccine 
have so far been manufactured 
and released. According to the 
best estimates, maybe another 
30,000,000 or so will be made 
and releascd by June 30 when 
the polio season starts nation- 
ally. 

® For genuine immunization, 
three shots of one c.c. each are 
needed per person. It is pos- 
sible to get away with two shots 
temporarily. But even at that 


_ rate, it would require 108,000,- 


000 cc’s to immunize the first 
priority group alone. Yet only 
61,000,000 cc's ‘will have been 
produced. 


’ 
_ 


® But even this-does not tell 


the whole story. Right now, 
about 60 percent of the vaccine 


produced goes to public health » 


wr for use in schools. and 
clinics to 
priority groups, and 40 percent 
to. private physicians and drug 
companies. There is no contrel 
over the vaccine’s use, by pri- 
vate agencies, and reports have 
it that a lot of it is ‘hot being 
used, .Since: the vaccine is con- 
sidered to have a limited life 
(about ‘six months is the current 
estimate) some of what is_be- 
ing produced is going to waste, 
despite the shortage. 

© All in all, then, there will 
not be enough vaccine to im- 
minuize more*than half of those 
in the first priority group against 
polio by the time the season rolls 


around! 
+ 


WAS THIS foreseen in plenty 
of time to change the situation: 
Certainly. As early as last April 


- 91, little more than a week after 


the vaccine was judged effective, 
we wrote in the Daily Worker: 

“In Tact, the six drug firms 
licensed to manufacture the vac- 
cine are saying privately. there 
may not be enough by the end 
of the year, and even by next 
year, on. the “basis of present 
practices and facilities. 

In November, a pres « 
of 6,000 public health officials 
in Kansas City held five days 
of discussion on -the vaccine. 
They came up with the estimate 
about 50,000,000 shots 
would be availablein time this 
year and that three -shots per 
person should be administered. 
Thus, they plainly saw the short- 
age that develop. 

If this is so, why was not 
something done to expand the 
facilities for producing the vac- 
cine? , 

The answer is that despite the 
ghastly mess of last year, there 
still is no federal or 
control over the uction and 
distribution of oe Salk Vaccine. 


PRODUCTION IS still in the 
hands of the six private arug 
companies originally licensed to 

it. They can produce 


as much as they want. to, and 

as far as can be learned, oe: 

have not done much to expat 

ae ere for producing. 
y 


immunize the first: 


ite st Reena x: 
T'S CLEAN IT UP NOW 
LET'S CLEAN IT UP NOW! 
WE WANT 16 use this space this week for a special . 
plea to all readers and réader 
the $8,000 still to go to complete 
fund appeal. As you see, we did not make 
_ way last. week. We're amonth overdue already 
like to wind it up without much more delay. 


We think one final push ‘everywhere 


— 


inal facilities were pretty much 
paid for ‘by the National Foun- 


dation for Infantile Paralysis,’ 


which bought the vaccive used 
for experimental purposes and 
for the first large-scale shots at 
“cost,” including cost of facili- 
ties. The companies make a 
profit of about 138- percent oi 
vaccine sold to public agencies, 
and more. for that sold to pri- 
vate channels. 

If they expand facilities so 
that everyone is. immunized this 
year, what will they do with the 
facilities next year? Se why 


should they lay out the added - 
? 


As regard distribution, all the 
federal. government does is. al- 
locate the’ vaccine to the vari- 
ous states as it is produced and 
help-pay for shots given tree to 
school children. What each of 
the 48 states does with the vac- 
cine is its Crarisote: 


WHAT KIND of program is 
needed? 

As the leaders of labor and 
many other groups insisted last 
year, we cannét, play with the 
lives of the natiens children 


| 


tion of the vaccine so as to en- 
sure that everyone who needs it 
will get it. We are very, very 


far from that kind of approact: 


now, and the result will again 
be chaos, and unnecessary trag- 
edy. for many families, 

Even the present apology for 
a program, wherein federal 
government .was given $50,000,- 
000 has been. spent, and the 
Public Health Service has to 
get a further $30,000,000 appro- 
priation from: Congress. 

The American Medical Associ- 
ation and the reactionary politi- 
cians who think like it will un- 
doubtedly try to lick the added 
appropriation, as they have ail 

orts to immunize mass of 
children -through public. agen- 
cies. | 
Thus, it is not too early for 
labor and other spokesmen for 
the people to turn their atten- 
tion to the vital problem. To- 
morrow will be too late for el- 
fective action. 


# 


How about it? ~~ | 


groups to help us clean up 
t 


will do the job. 


Received Last Week -...-. $1,389.01 


Total To Date ---- 


Still To 


e The Worker's $64,000 . 
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should they? Their orig: 
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BY GEORGE MORRIS “Te SS rae eae 
_ A three-week swing through midwest industrial cities and meetings with hundreds 

of unionists, gavé me clear evidence that workers everywhere are eagerly expecting 
the AFL-CIO to give the go-signals for the programs adopted at the merger convention, 
especially on organizafion~ of the aps A 
unorganized. . 

I also found among the active 
progressive workers a strong 
awareness that the expected drives 
will get rolling to the degree ay , ) | 
the 29-man: executive council of* st 

heyy 1. seat The aggressive spirit of the con- - 
se sso Fane ga ae pepenare vention — be —, wo gg i: 
ship. ee a litant marc ea 

This focuses attention to. the Bag = the initiative will a 
meeting of the exeeutive council with the employers, and can lead - 
in Miami, Feb. 6, at which the o state “xiahhanaenh” 1 
decisions of the merger convention 1s dite ta ly . political ty 
‘ere to be implemented. The 15,- , Fo 
000,000 members of the AFL-CIO vided 
will be watching if the Srenaill én the threshold of a “new be-|u.. wodeens png en a 
intends to give substance to the ginning.” | offensive and the next tasks facing 
many important and imspiring de-| ‘We stress this despite our well- “re ‘ 
cisions - the convention. ‘known objection to ‘the ed von (es deensian Mele ae © 

If labor unity is to mean any-| war position often voiced by Pres- : rit g 
thing for the worker he expects! ident George Meany and othefs > gas of the conventions deci 
to see it translated in terms of|in the AFL-CIO leadership; also 
the problems which face him, his' with their divisive and otherwise fo bella Porgy wise sipB a | 
family and his union. harmful policies on*Communuism tientiainds of te icine uall oat REUTHER AND MEANY 


What will the united organiza- and attacks on left-progressives in in unions. The high point of the. and CIO; and through closer col-jactionaries like Senator Barry 


tion do to force a settlement of|geveral and with their alyz- . 
. : ’* |convention was on the speech of Jaboration of ; ictri 
the Westinghouse Electric Strike|ing employer - labor collaboration Walter Reuther calling for a drivelor industry Henrey: hy a peed William no 
will 
| 


= 


now. in its fourth month? It has “non-aggression " adeas which), nionize duPont’s and other of to follow through aggressively for _ gets under way 
measure determine its 


become a challenge to the whole) Meany projected in a New York : ' i 

labor movement and indication of| Times Magazine article on the eve te ee eae en. oy sais ts — rs vee rome b Nowennsher 
° P . , , > , re reezn . 

the mounting toughness in the em- of the merger convention. tributive, etc. Reuther disclosed|and chaos under 2 roof, / 


p-oyer offensive against labor. La- The delegates, as all who at-i4.+ unions have alread 
Seg ' ? y pledged; Furthermore, the ,000,.- 
on “= prt ranean arg cloacae yon te easy m — for an ntl ergantzing! 000 workers in bonafide mer 
~ : gh unds. It is now tor. the executive still ‘not in the . Among 
ability to to make good on the sion” pacts with the employers. minal of the AFL-CIO to an-|them ave the ne m8 Bree 


AFL-CIO convention decisions. | A scheduled. luacheon ra ‘ nolince the plans and signal the|rous miners, UE electrical, West: 


The executive council will meet|between Meany and the N | ; 
| . y vue’ start for such drives to get under|Coast longshoremen, railroad, in- 
as the struggle with the racists— Association of Manufacturers a day way without delay. dependent teleph amd other 


now openly allied with the Me-|after the convention to discuss a 2.—The convention, having) workers. Unity will not be com 


with the NAM head and the AFL- achieved unity in the general sense, plete and effective enough with- 


Carthyites—is more tense . than “non-aggression” pact, broke up 
ICIO head exchanging verbal brick- urged the ‘affiliates to complete the'ou. these important segments of 


ever; as the’election oe gets 
into stride and labor is already the process through mergers of inter-|labor. 


major target of the reactionaries;|bats, because the convention's de- nationals in the field (as the unions| $.—The convention. said “ 


as new signs of an economic de-|cision and go-ahead spirit has a ees ge neadge ai . 
Hae pete | | + i an” id t and packing indus-| political action, not less” must be 
cline are in e\ ktence. prssge Wor al of ie te ary ridien-(1Y greed to do); through the | labor's answer to the attacks of 
bp merger of hundreds of city, county;}monopoly capital on the united 


WE hav ince sous. 
th bay Go. tng Poona mr ie sania wecthe. Assasiac's unten and state central bodies of the AFL' labor organization voiced by ‘te- 


unity. convention adopted a pro- members have been reading in 


gram on domestic affairs that is on! their labor papers of the big things P , | = 
the whole positive. The conven- they can expect as unity begs "rst AX) rf say 
tion's delegates have also display-,to roll. They expect things to | : ! 


ed a spirit and a feeling of ur- roll NOW, powered by the en- 


[WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE | Size of Your Gas Bill 


‘BY ERIK BERT . _ WASHINGTON. 


NEAR 116 DAY RECORD | THE FIRST -BIG decision in this session of the 84th Congress will be. reached 
¢ ] Monday, if present scheduling holds. The Senate will meet two hours earlier on that 
WASHINGTON — Nego-’ politan area and the public was day to debate the Fulbright-Harris natural gas steal and, possibly, to come to a vote. 


OO RES Be * asked not to purehase scab-made| At this writing the outcome is: ty 
tations a the a Bee . products. . ‘uneertain. The routine optimism of to 67. Five years ago, when the! courage integration, _in - , 
Electric strike, already near Michael Quill, president of the Senate majority leader Lyndon Senate a roved a similar bill, with the Supreme Court 

the record for the longest ma-| ity CIO council, told the execu-|J°hnsen that the bill will pass is| President Truman vetoed it. This of May, 1954, by providing 
jor post-war strike, were shift- tive board of Local 100 of his|imtended to influence the vote, not! time ng (DOr) ar Sam, Soden seheat sit 
ed to the capital, but seemed no! Transport Workers Union that the to, Sees The ~ cage wg Beate Wayne Morse { r e) 


nearer agreément, ' support of the Westinghouse strik- | | 
teil " NT .” 46 “ » teader Senato William K. Know- IT IS UNCERTAIN whether. 
The strike began Oct. 17. Nextiers is “the first order of business land of California ia is also for the/ the school construction issue will 
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Thursday, barring a settlement, it|for every union. ; , as | 
will pass the 116th day and the! Eyes shifted meanwhile to, Dill. }come to a vote in the House this 


record of 1946 strike of the! Miami where the AFL-CIO execu-| Behind the supporters of the bill sci apg Badd: — | 


same chain by the United Elec-|tive council is due to hold its first|is a lush propaganda and lobbying pe 
trical Radio and Machine Work-; post-merger meeting starting Mon-'C2mpaign—financed out of the tills’ Bhs: Ty eek — to sustain their jimerow 
ers in 1946, Only the 116-day/day. The question of more vig-|0f the oil and gas companies who, * Th x, lj Pa the ee Cone would 
1949-50 coal strike matched that! orous support of the Westinghouse | hope to clean up hundreds of mil-| Sac + pes i age Rot 
record. strike is bound to come up there. | lions if the bill passes. re pee Sa ‘ ides for: 

F ederal mediation director Jo-| * | The labor movement.as a edi 9400 a Wk age esta °F Waller Reuther, 
seph R. Finnegan took charge of} THE UNITED organization has is opposed to the bill, and the big’ o¢ Sodeual satel? Pa «aid: sendin req United Auto Workers 


negotiations and shifted the talks so far the! with $250 million a year for five 


; 


lyears proposed by the Adminis- 


ff 


oF 
f 


i 

: 
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Administration : Petey b P ” ill | bill, 
‘attempt to cut the Ke ul to 
the Administration level. /$06. 15 t Ulat 0s ate eel aos 
lev. The union} Sen. A, George D, Aiken (R-Vt)) _ The most stubborn reactiond- the Supreme Court school segrega- 
insists on negotiation of “ground disclosed that the oil companies; t© tion ruling. 
* sponse to appeals for strike aid, (rules” affecting work standards. | | So far no word has come from 
° « | At the Lester, Pa., plant, struck | line d pressure ils. the President or Brownell in re- 
IN NEW_ YORK CITY the|by the United Electrical Radio and|tors to vote for the bill. “Never, |Cha | 
Joint Trade Union Committee for; Machine Workers, the company |since I have been in’ Washington,” : 
Support of the Westinghouse Strik-|has also cut wages drastically byjhe said. “have | 
ers, formed by the AFL’s—Central! shifting from incentives to “meas-| si 
Trades and Labor Council.and the ured” day work rates, That plant: 
CIO's Industrial’ Union Council,)employs 6,000 workers who had 
was circulating tens of thousands come out some days before the 
of collection lists. The aim is a!general walkouts of 44,000 work- 
million dollars for strike reliefjexs of 30 plants under IVE (CIO- 
within a mgyth, Executive boards! AFL) contracts. . 
of many 8 were scheduled to 
act on their yontributions for the/s' 
strike, This is the first major strike|e 
rg action since the AFL-|jis — 
1O m 
- The for Sood nda 
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' ordinance by court action. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


~ Former U. S. Immigration 


PITTSBURG. — The movement 
to repeal the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act~was given a stimu- 
lus in this area by the speech here 
a few days ago of Edward Corsi, 
U.S. Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion under Presidents Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Corsi condemned the Act as 
failing to meet. the economic and 
labor needs of the nation because 
of its use of the national: quota: sys- 
tem and because the discrimina- 
tions that flow from this system 
have aroused bitter resentment in 
many countries that are ‘on our 
side in the world struggle. 

The quota system a immi- 
gration here of a fixed percentage 
of the number of the people of any 
nation who were in this country 
according to the 1920 census. “Use 
of that Year is an arbitrary choice,” 
declared Corsi, “bechuse in that 
year the proportions favored Nor- 
dic (Hitler's “superior race”—Ed.) 
people from Europe and WHITE 
people on a worldwide basis.” 

This- ‘system also, he said, 
“makes it difficult to get the type 
of labor we have need of in an 
industrial economy since it em-| group of labor, civic, fraternal and 
phasizes race and religion rather) church organizations, Ruggero J. 
than whether the individual wilt | Aldisert, prominent. in the Italian- 
fit into the pattern of our society.”,born community, is chairman, I. 

. 'W. Abel, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Steelworkers Union, is an 
ofhcer of the committee. 


In spite of the wide and _ influ- 
ential support which has been 
given the movement to repeal—or 
at least remove some of the oor 
aspects of the law—, Corsi felt that | 


ber nations also. 
Corsi’s speech was delivered .at 


a dinner meeting of the Allegheny 
County Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, a non-partisan 


“THE COMMUNISTS are 
making a great play on the dis- 
criminatory character of our im- 
migration policy,”- he warned, 
pointing out that these discrimina- 
tions have created difficulties for us 
among some of the NATO mem- 


PHILADELPHIA,—In the short rents. It required alse a hearing by 


debate by City Council which pre-' the Commission before rent hikes 
cC its unanimous aera of jcould be permitted. 
the ordnance extending rent con-;| Despite support of these provi- 
trol. for’ another. year Council- | sions-by the organized labor move- 
‘man Harry Norwitch revealed that/ment of the city and many civic 
the City Housing Rent Commission! groups, including the American 
which enforces the law, granted|Legion Committee on Housing, 
almost. 80, percent of the baosts in| both provisions were struck out by 
rent requested by landlords. 
Despite this liberality to them was referred, Samuel Rose (D) is 
the big real estate and apartment committee chairman. 
owners associations attacked rent! The new ordinance has a slight 
control as involving “confiscation | improvement in requiring the Com- 
of property” and announced their! mission to hold hearings if tenants 
intention immediately to attack the! affected by rent hikes request it in 
writing. Anderson Page, chairman 
of the Commission, had opposed a 


pis requiring hearings before 
tions by landlords for in- 


Each year fer the past thtee 
years they have succeeded in hav- 
ing the rent control ordinance de- 
clared unconstitutional. The City le could be granted. He warn- 
appealed each such decision and/|ed that the 24-member staff of the 
before the appeals were decided’ Commission would be swamped! 
the Council passed a new ordi-| with extra work under such a pro-! 
nahce extenditig the controls ter| cedure. 
another year. This forces the real 
estate associations to start - their 
suits again from: scratch, 

As introduced by the two La- 
bor members of the Counci]—Nor- 
witch and Michael J. Towey—the 
‘ ordinance excluded the landlord's staff (24) it could not check up on 
expenses for repairing or replacing compliance by landlords with the 
facilities as a ground for raising ' ‘ordinance except through com- 


LABOR BACKS CLARK 


(Continued from Page 16) ‘troversy), his relations with the 
David Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, unions has been generally friendly, 
who is National Democratic Com-'as indicated by their overwhelm- 
mitteeman from the state, and byjing support now for his candidacy. 
Governor . Leader. Although his views on foreign 

Clark has the backing -of the policy are not on record, Clark is 
—— for Democratic Action considered more advanced and in- 
— rich “has considerable in- ent in his thinking on such 
and of the matters than most of. the Demo- 
i .{eratic leaders. Green is looked on 
as a conservative in such questions. 
|His voting record in Congress on 

— rr labor is good, 
of Pennsylvania— 

pra a big 


* 


worth that the Council appropriate 
$104,000 for the expenses of the 
Commission fer the rest of this 


year disclosed that with its present 


labor movement—- 
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Commissioner 
_ Urges Repeal of McCarran-Walt er Act 


immigration policy of the Govern- 
ment would, however, he predict- 


_ dential campaign: 
changing the Act is the bitter op- 


‘man Francis E. Walter, of the 
. Easton-Bethlehem district. He is 


body and therefore in a strategic 
position to block any action. 


the’ committee to which the bill) 


A REQUEST by Mayor Dil- 


in the selection by}; 
progressive 


Congress ae 


the present 
changes. The whole 


to make any 


ed, “become .an issue in the presi- 
One. of the biggest obstacles ‘to 


position of its co-author Congress- 
chairman of the House Un-Ameri- 


can Committee and of the sub- 
committee on immigration of that 


* 
A long-time representative from 


his district, he has established a! 


powerful political machine that ex- 
ercises influence. also in the Re- 
publican Party of the area. Out- 
side of his district there has lately 
been rising criticism of Walter in 
certain influential Democratic cir- 
| cles for his being “too MecCarthy- 
ite" and for having antagonized’ 
Jarge groups of Italian, Jewish and 
‘other foreign-born voters. 

This opposition is expressed in 
two resolutions buried by Republi- 
can friends of Walter in State Sen- 
fate committees. The resolutions 
condemn the McCarran - Walter 
Immigration. Act. 

One of them—Senate Resolution 
' Serial No. 36—by State Senator Di 
' Silvestro of Philadelphia, calls 
| Congressman Walter “the most 


vociferous and bitter exponent . 
bo the enemies of the foreign-bern, 
as indicated by his recent reference 
to Htalians as ‘dagves.’” 


A st 


Rent Control Board Rubber-Stamps 
80% of Rent Increases by Landlords 


plaints from tenants. 
* ‘ 


TO STOP these violations and 
assure the necessary checkup, the 


Ay aR ects @ is SA ee ous Sag? wR ure me ad sae aed Sgt’ b 
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Watson in ge coming contempt ‘rial 
The ‘contempt charges against Mrs. Watson grew out of her 
refusal to answer questions when she was summoned before a 
Congressional Committee to explain her 1 in several or- 
anizations. Mrs. Watson, who is a longtime national figure in the 
ght for full citizenship of her people, refused to answer, and: in- 
voked the First Amendment to the Constitution. 
As a result of her refusal to cooperate with the coihmittee, 
Mrs. Watson was fired from her 20 years’ teaching job in the local 
school system, and charged with contempt of Congress. She is held 
under $1,000 bail. 

Mrs. Wetson issued the following statement to the local press: _ 

“I was summoned before the House Un-American Conimittee 
because of my activities in the ‘struggle for first class citizenship 
for Negro Americans. 

In order to achieve complete economic, political and social 
freedom we must have the right t to meet, confer and petition our 
government to correct our grievances. These rights are given to 
us in the Ist Amendment to the Constitution. 

“Because I felt that the attempt of the Velde Committee to 
question me about my membership and associations in various 
organizations violated hiiee rights, I invoked the Ist Amendment.” 

The Baptist Ministers Conference came to the aid ef Mrs. 
Watson just before the first of the year when Revs. T. R. Wash- 
ington (now president of the organization) and M. M. Peace went 
to the national capital to plead “the Goldie Watson case’ before - 
Congressional figures there. Rev. M..M. Peace is chairman of the 
“Goldie Watson Support Committee.” 


Circylation 


Worker Readers 
Gather Subs and Food 


PHILADELPHIA.—Last Monday evening the Staff of the 
Pennsylvania Worker delivered hundreds of cans of food to aid 
the embattled Negroes of the South to Thankful Baptist Church. 
The food was collected over the previous weekend by readers and 
supporters of the Pennsylvania Worker in a door-to-door effort 
throughout the city. 

The canned fodd along with 40 additional subscriptions to 
The Worker were brought to an informal gathering of “Worker 
Builders” held .in North Philadelphia Sunday evening. This brought 
the total subscriptions secured to 123 or 21 aietnd of the 600 goal. 


er 


Commission asked an increase in 
its appropriation to enable it to 
hire 11 more workers. The city of- 
ficials in charge of finances; how- 
ever, ignored the request and have 
‘confined the appropriation to that; 
for last year. So the landlords o- 
tinue te fleece their tenants at the 

same time protesting that any re- 
straint on them confiscates their | 


property!” 


Negro History Week Celebration 


Friday evening, February 10 

2014 N. 32nd Street 

Pablo M. Garcia 

One of the Puerto Rican Smith Act Defendants 

BRING ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND re FOR THE 
SOUTH 


ee 


BLUMBERG SPEAKS ON TRIAL 


(Continued from Page 16) 
many others—hold that the Smith 
| Act is unconstitutional, it is their 
position that in any case the law 
does not apply to them. “We Com- 


dence.” Blumberg concluded, “eon-| 


munists do not advocate resort to 
force and violence, as charged in 
the indictment. The fundamental 


ate . 


The meeting was sponsored by 
the’ Committee to Defend Albert 
Blumberg headed by Miss Eliza- 
beth Frazier as chairman and Mrs, 
Mary Foley Grossman as secretary. 
The group is conducting a finan- 
cial drive to cover the financial ex- 
penses connected with the trial. 


fidence in the American pgp. 
class and the American people, a 
certain that the day is near when 
the Smith Act and political trials, 
under it will end!” 


GREETINGS to the Communist 


social change we urge—the. transi- 
tion to socialism—can—and should 
be — achieved by constitutional 
means. 

“In our, country today such con- 
stitutional means to this end do 
exist despite McCarthyite attempts 
to destroy them,” he emphasized. 
“We Comntunists are doing every- 
thing in our power to maintain 
them and to expand the democratic 
rights 6f our people especially to 


ae of the South, 

whole issue of alleged 
Communist advocacy of force and} _ 
| violence is therefore a false one,” 
he concluded. 

“Why, then,” he asked, “are such 
trials going on?” 

The answer, he said, is that Big 
Business fears the (Communist 
gram for peace, civil teri J so- 
cial — ni pel 

t is using the Smi 
chee such 


leader were presented on behalf of 
‘the Philadelphia Smith Act de- 


the millions of our fellow Negro/ 


Some $300 was raised. 4t. the 
gathering itself. Contributions 
should be sent to the committee 
Tom Nabried, one of|in care of Miss Elizabeth et 

8024 Hoanke St., Philadelphia 18, 


fendants by 


them. 


Puerte Riean Leader to Speak At 
Phila. Negre Histery Week ‘eet 


PHILADELPHIA.—Pablo Garcia, Puerto Rican werk- 
ingclass leader and Smith Act defendant, will speak under 
sponsorship of the Pensylvania Edition of The Worker at 
a celebration of Negro History Week next Friday, Feb. 10, 
at 2014 North Sgad 5 St. The meeting is scheduled for 8 p.m. 


TL RE 
Museum, 33rd and 
Hindemith, 


Mozart, 
for String Quartet—with | 
. Admission free. : 


DAY, at 3 pm. at the! 
soonaay lends Porum, eres 
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By Richard Henry Barnes _— 
five to thirty official and unoffi- are 
cial representatives ive “from 
churches, fraternal and student — 
oups, the NAACP, and neigh- 
Forbood block committees met 
| last Friday evening at the home 
| of Mrs. Susie Monroe, one of 
two Negro women members of 
the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives, to-detail plans for 
| a forthcoming Lincoln’ Birthday 
Freedom es 
The committee, organized by 
Rep. Monroe, announced _ that 
the meeting would be held ‘at i ongressman 
the Faith Tabernacle Baptist (D-Detroit}, Con- 
Church-Mutchmore; 1728 West Adam Clayton Powell prayer 
Montgomery Ave., Sunday, Feb. (D° ~ NY), and 
12, at 3:30 p.m. The purpose of 
the gathering -is to work for the 
passage of the “Monroe Resolu- 
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| Address all correspondence te 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manager 
P.O. Bex 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 
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A Negro for Superior Court Judge 


The. vacancy left on the State Superior Court by the death of 


F. Clair Ross should, in our opinion, be filled by a NEGRO. 
There are Negroes both in Pittsburgh ai Philadelphia well 


qualified to oocupy such a high judicial position. As an example, 
there is Judge Homer Brown of the Allegheny County Court, who | 


Stresses Issue of Free 


for years an outstanding member of the State Legislature. 
There has never been a Negro en this court. It is time the 
Negro people pressed both the Democratic and Republican parties 
to nominate a Negro to fill the vacancy. 
We are certain'a Negro Superior Court Judge would far better 
perform the serious duties laid on members of this court—which is ow * 
the highest state court next to the State Supreme Court—than some . = } ; : f 
of ‘the political hacks who have earned for it the reputation of -PHILADELPHIA.— The fight for civil liberties today has a new and: special signifi- 
we the worst court as regards questions of civil liberties and labor rap declared Dr. oer Blumberg, national legislative representative of the Commu- 
We can well dispense with the Gunthers in favor of a Negro. Dist Party, in a speech here to a rally on the eve of his trial under the membership ppro- 
“Tremendous issues and big de: pression ran through the speeches/Carthyites and their followers. 
cisions are involved in this critical| Of the other two speakers—Profes-| In his address Blumberg further 
election year of 1956, wtih the|S°r Broadus Mitchell of the Eco-| pointed out that while the fog of 
Dixiecrats in violent revolt against/DOmics Department of Rutgers McCarthyism had ‘lifted somewhat 
the U.S. Constitution. What is at| University, and Dr. Barrows Dun-|during the past year and certain 
stake “is PEACE versus TOTAL ham, author and former Temple}civil rights victories had . been~se- 
DESTRUCTION! It is equal rights| University teacher. Blumberg was) cured, there could be no reliance 


judge like William Hastie, of the Third Federal Circuit Court. 

What About the New State FEPC? 
for all the ‘Negro people in the|# student at Rutgers under Pro-|on an automatic development- of 
South * : fessor Mitchell. this process into the complete de- 


Speaking of the struggle t6 secure for the Negro people of our 
“In this situation the right. of full * feat of McCarthyism. “The mantle 


state their full equality of rights and opportunities—a question in- 
volved in the election of a Negro. Superior Court Judge—we be- 
discussion of the issues facin the |», Peat sais ain ~ gal a es and his —.. ; 


lieve that attention should be directed to the status of the new 
American: people mes Of SU"! should be brought out inte the Missis 


State FEPC. 
Since the nomination by Governor Leader of the Commission, 
preme importance, This includes,| |. ee ee : 
ie . : | Open where everyone may judge | sippi and tae Re tative Fran- 
of necessity, the opportunity to their validity.” cis Walter of Sauna | 


which is to direct its activities, nothing has been heard on the matter. 
hear and read what the Commu-| +, appearance of such prom-| BLUMBERG: ca apheets 


It is about time, we believe, that there should be a report 
from the Commission on what it has dune so far and what are its 
plans for the immediate future. , 
Certainly, the mere. appointments have not ended discrimina- 
nists have to say.” . ; : 

eat 5 rgent ment non-Conmnunists at. a public/to the fact: that None were’ 
nced af the widest freedom of en.| #2thering on the eve of a trial af a| still going on under-the Smith Act, 
Phat : Communist leader is unprecedent-/referring to his own trial set for 
ed in this country and itself attests | Jan. 30. ) 


tion in our state. 
Perhaps a good way of getting the State FEPC inte action 
the dying down of the anti-Com-)| While Communists — along with 
(Continued on Page 15) 


would be to flood the Governor's office at Harrisburg with requests 
for information about the FEPC and reporting instances where 

_action is needed to end discriminatory practices. | 

Pennsylvania Labor Backs Clark for m=" wsetiitce, “esmaaa ae 
Democratic Nomination as Senator | {=f oss 


F 
: 
le 


or ee ne ae 


selection of a jury from the venire of 100 called. Half a dezean 
were Negroes; most of the panel were elderly. Beare 


der the membership section of the Smith Act, began Monday, ¥ 
By JAMES DOLSEN \Pennsylvania in the “Democratic;by his unwillingness to bargain 


PHILADELPHIA.—The bid of column” inthe U. S. Senate. This with them-in the appointment of | 


‘column he described as the “liberal government personnel. The refer- 
column, the human column, the \ence is clearly to Wm, Green, chair- 


modern column with human rights. man of the Philadelphia Demo- 
receiving substantial support all above property rights.” cratic Party and long-time Con- 
over the state. It was “ CIO Transport Work- ig from = te in ~ 
eh enthusiastically en-/ers Union. here—Local 234—which C*Y¥. “reen is the only announce 

Parkers Scmetivain r 1Q just before Christmas started the Opponent of Clark for the Senatori- 
Council, which claims a member- ball rolling for labor’s endorsement al nomination. 

‘ship of 650,000. The Philadelphia of Clark, The 150-man joint exec- It is generally considered that 
CIO Council endorsed him a few jiitive board of that union unanim-|Clark is favored by both ‘Mayor 
days later. It represénts 63 unions 9US'y adopted.a resolution urging (Continued on Page 15) 


former Mayor Joseph Clark for the 
Democratic nomination as U. S&S. 
Senator in this falls elections is) 


Questioning of the prospective jurors was started off with the 
declaration by David H.. Harris, chief of the three government 
counsel, that the object was te get the “least biased” for the¢ 
For half an hour he read off a list of orga dt indivi 
prominent at some time during the past 20 years in the 
fascism here, including groups like the Veterans of a | 
Lincoln Brigade, who fought to stem the tide of fascism abroad. 
og members were asked if they had ever been associated with 
them, 


| 


- Among the individuals were Vito Marcantonio, George Mar- 


| shall, Paul Robeson, Dr. Annette Rubinstein, and the staff writers 


of the Daily Worker and Masses-Mainstream. 


\._ ) 


with a claimed membership of his candidacy “because of his splen-' 
80.000. did record as a Mayor, and _ his 


The State CIO Council, accord- SYMPay | : 
ing to’ Hatry Boyer, its president, labor disputes with the PTC (the | 
“believes that Clark would be a ‘local streetcar-bus_ monopoly). 
winning candidate in view of his} Outside of Philadelphia Clark 
record as Mayor of the state’s larg- sentiment is also strong in labor! 
est city. Because of: that record, he circles. In Falls Township, Buck By JOSEPH POSNER - 
should contiriue to serve in-active County, the Demoeratic committee} [LESTER Pa. — The manage- 
political life,” Boyer declared. embers for Fairless Hills and'ment of the Westinghouse Elec- 
_ Copies of the Council’s state-|Levittown, where thousands of 4,;, Corp. here last a succeed- 
ment were sent to all members of ‘workers at the huge new U.S. Steel led in im si a contempt ci 
the State Democratie Committeee, ‘Corp. Fairless plant live, voted last jinn and 89. 500 fine against Lo- 
which met in Harrisburg the end vear end to endorse Clark’s candii- cal 107 United incite) Work- 
of last month, |dacy. For the first time in a cen-lers on’ charges. that - the> strikers 

At the meeting which endorsed tury the Democrats won the town- ladel vinleed ‘injunction handed 
his_ candidacy, the Philadelphia ship last fall, down last Dec 2 Sh mass 
CIG Council presented ‘him with; In Delaware County the Demo- picketing of the Lester plant. But 
a plaque “in re ition of his in- cratic Coalition Committee has an- anyone who would have seen the 

ted leadership— nounced its support of Clark. The 
there is represent- 


have 


| 8 grou 
labor,” ch 

a York County — from which 
+= Leader aiis— e influ-| 
plete trust and ‘ential York Gazette and : 


athy for the employes cues! Lester Westinghouse ‘Strikers € ontinue to 
Picket Despite Court Injunction and Fine. 


al unable to remove. five railroad}. The $2,500 fine on the union - 


on proof by the company that it der. 


cars loaded with equipment from|was made “conditional” by Judge 


: 


ta- lremoval 


because the engine crew—members removed without incident. 


the plant. But it is clear that the Sweney, to be set aside if the five 
did not take place only|railroad cars inside the plant are 


of the mage sete age we, | 
Engineers—hono picket line UE _ continuing 
maintained by UE. The BLE has /|picket line, or in 1 
been respecting the picket - line ;erew to continue th 


ever since the strike started. There solidarity they demonstrated pre- 


is no reason to suppose that it will viously when they refused to move 


the cars. 


do otherwise even though the com- 

y has won its citation and fine 
against the UE. : 

In fact,-all of labor in Delaware 


County has been so solidly on 


the UE in this strike that the com-;""; 


- |pany has never been able to make’ 


But 


